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‘Tamburlaine’: The Great Emir 
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NO. 1 HOW TO MAKE A JOLLY GOOD SPEECH 


If you don’t already you have to some day. 
Study once more out of Schweppshire (so like us only 
so much more so) how to make a speech in comfort. 











Everybody in public speaking, and more particularly public 
hearing, knows Sir Dan Plunkington of Plunkington’s. No 
need to “Pray Silence” when he is on his feet. Funnily enough, 
as someone to sit next to, he is a dead bore: and at home, 
under the influence of Lady Plunkington, he is actually almost 
completely silent. But everyone is so certain that he makes a 
jolly good speech, that although nobody can ever quite re- 
member what he says, the fact that it must be all right is so 
generally agreed that everybody enjoys it anyhow, except of 
course the other speakers. 

You, too, can be a Plunkington: and Schweppshire Research 
is on hand to tell you how he does it. Our analysis of 100 ten- 
minute P. speeches proves that it is a question of shape. And 
it is a question of timing (in mins. and secs.): 

Begin with surprise (0’:00") at being asked to speak: but 


(0’-15”") be tremendously honoured. 0’-35”, joke against self 


leading to Joke 2—amusing reference to chief Lady Guest 


which (a) refers to her in pigtails and (b) plausibly under- 


estimates her age by ten years. At 1’-50”, use reserve joke if 


(2) has misfired. Then suddenly (2’-30”) look tremendously 
solemn. Even say —2’-33”—that something must be becom- 
ing increasingly obvious. 3’-40”, try applause-extractor (A) 
(““Wonderful work been done by... ”’). Then after 34 mins. 
padding, turn to most important or only titled person present 
and make flattering reference without actually mentioning 
him by name. 7’:40” refer humorously to staff and then slide 
into top gear for the finish. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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From the Front Bench 


themselves when sitting on the 

Front Bench during the lulls and 
doldrums that occur even in the liveliest 
debates? Lord North used to fall asleep, 
“heaving backwards and forwards like a 
great turtle,” undisturbed by the philippics 
of the Opposition, but instantly aroused 
from his slumbers by the sound of a false 
quantity in a Member’s Latin quotation. 
Stanley Baldwin, who enjoyed the House of 
Commons and sat on its benches for longer 
hours than many holders of his office have 
felt obliged to do, would ruminatively snuff 
his Order Paper, giving the impression that 
he thought his time thus better spent than 
if he had been attending to official papers in 
Downing Street. Disraeli at Westminster 
frequently wrote in his flowing, slanting 
scrint long letters of affection and political 
goss » to the friend and confidant of his old 
age, _ady Bradford. Other Prime Ministers 
hav: sometimes amused themselves in the 
Che ber with waggish grimaces and anec- 
dot’. Nobody would expect anything but 
dig: y from Asquith on a public occasion, 


He DO PRIME MINISTERS occupy 





yet he was known to divert himself and his 
colleagues with erudite jokes. The following 
story was pencilled by him on a sheet of 
writing paper while the House was in 
Committee on the Finance Bill of 1909. It 
dates from 2 time when many Conservatives 
professed to see the portents of bloody 
revolution in the radical policies of Asquith’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lloyd George. 
Asquith wrote: “ After the abolition of 
titles and the Christian Calendar, M. de 
Saint Janvier (in the days of the Revolution 
when the Convention was in power) applied 
for a passport. Officer: ‘ Comment t’appelles 
tu?’ St. J.: ‘De.’ Officer: ‘ Il n’y a plus 
de de.’ St. J.: ‘ Saint.’ Officer: ‘ Il n’y a 
plus de saints.’ St. J.: ‘ fanvier.’ Officer: 
‘ Il n’y a plus de janvier.’ Passport granted 
to a Citizen Nivése.” We owe this story to 
Mrs. Lucy Masterman, among whose 
papers it is preserved in Asquith’s hand- 
writing. On another page we are delighted 
to publish the first of two articles by Mrs. 
Masterman, entitled Recollections of David 
Lloyd George, and based on the records 
she kept at the time. 
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By H. HOOKHAM 


‘Tamburlaine ’ 


THE GREAT EMIR 


The exploits of Tamburlaine, or Timur 
the Tartar, inspired the composition 

of one of the first of the great English 
blank verse tragedies. But Marlowe’s 
fantastic personage scarcely outdid the 
fourteenth-century conqueror—the 
herdsman son of a petty local chief, whose 
victorious armies ranged from the threshold 
of China to the plains of Angora, where 

he broke the armies of the Ottoman 


Sulian and established himself as 


the foremost power in Asia. 


James de Helly rode post-haste into Paris 
to Charles VI, with the news of the 
annihilation of the Christian forces in the battle 
of Nicopolis against the Turks. All but a hand- 
ful of an army of European knights had perished 


A BOUT NOON ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1396, Sir 


in this last crusade. The Ottoman Sultan 
Bayavid invested Constantinople and awaited 
only the moment to add this ancient capital to 
his empire. The Byzantine Emperor Manuel, 


heir to the caesars, wandered through the 


impo’ crished courts of Europe pleading his 
Cause 


la 


stantinople was for the time being saved 
not -y the chivalry of Christendom but by 
the n: mad hordes of Tartary, led by Timur the 







“Tall and lofty (according to an Ea;tern chronicler), 
big in brow and head, mighty in strength . . . he did not 
love jest and falsehood”: contemgorary portrait of 
TIMUR in his heyday 


Lame. “ An old, white-haired cripple from the 
far east, an intellectual specialist in chess, 
theology and conquest, and perhaps the greatest 
artist in destruction known in the savage annals 
of mankind,” swept through Asia Minor to the 
plain of Angora and there inflicted total defeat 
on the armies of Bayazid. The Sultan himself 
was captured, together with his harem and 
slaves, his capital city, and immense treasure. 
Constantinople was reprieved for another half 
century. 

The princes of Europe received the news of 
Angora with mingled relief and apprehension. 
Those in the west—perhaps feeling themselves 
less threatened—exchanged embassies and 
messages of goodwill. Henry IV of England, a 

















Photo: Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. 


The Bibi-Khanum at Samarkand, the “ immense 
azure cathedral mosque” raised by Timur after his 
return from his triumphant Indian campaign in 1399 


usurper anxious to secure recognition abroad, 
sent a congratulatory letter. Much as the 
victory impressed medieval Europe, giving rise 
to the legend that appeared later in Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine! and elsewhere, the battle was 
characteristic of Timur’s campaigns rather 
than exceptional. ‘‘ The whole area of the in- 
habited world is not worth having two 
monarchs,” Sharaf addin ’Ali® credits Timur 
with saying. Having received also the sub- 
mission of the Sultan of Egypt—who sent as 
part of his tribute nine ostriches and a giraffe, 
which must have walked the three thousand 
miles from Cairo to Samarkand—Timur 
returned to his capital in 1404 to celebrate his 
victories. 


1 Tamburlaine, Tamerlane, etc.: Timur i Leng 
(Persian), Timur the Lame, a derogatory title used 
at first by his enemies. In an early campaign Timur 
was wounded in his right arm and right leg. 

2? Accompanied Timur on later campaigns. 
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From the threshold of China to the Med - 
terranean, Timur had triumphed in three 
major series of campaigns: first, to establish h s 
power over Mavarannahr (“ Beyond the River. ’ 
i.e., Transoxiana); secondly, to reduce tle 
danger of attacks from the Golden Hord:; 
thirdly, to subdue and plunder the rich pr»- 
vinces of Persia, Transcaucasia and Asia Minor 
to the west, and India to the south. He was 
embarked on a fourth grandiose campaign 
against China when he was seized with a fever. 
He died at Otrar (1405), some three hundred 
miles from Samarkand, at the age of seventy. 


In the second half of the fourteenth century 
the rich oases of Central Asia known as 
Mavarannahr were ruled by two Jagatai 
descendants of the Genghis Khan dynasty. 
Timur, a local herdsman, son of a chief who 
had seen better days, was born at Kesh in the 
mountains south of Samarkand, near the passes 
leading to Afghanistan and India. After an 
adventurous youth, during which he lived by 
cunning and the sword, Timur, profiting from 
the conflicts between the Jagatais, seized power 
and became master of Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Balkh and the surrounding territory. He over- 
threw in 1370 the companion at arms of his 
youth, Husein; and at a kurultai, or general 
council of princes, tribal elders and imams of 
the church, held at Balkh, “ mother of cities,” 
Timur was proclaimed sole rul2r of Mavaran- 
nahr. He was then thirty-four. 

Timur embarked on the creation of a strong 
state between the Oxus (Amur-Darya)—one of 
the streams which, it used to be said, flow 
down from Paradise*—and the Jaxartes (Sye- 
Darya). The population of the agricultural 
regions and the artisans of the towns ener- 
getically applauded the suppression of feudal 
conflicts and disorders. Although himse'f a 
nomad by origin and habit, Timur appreciated 
the value of settled agriculture, crafts, and 
commerce. Arable farming and land seitle- 
ment were encouraged. Taxation concess ons 
permitted waste land to be brought into -ul- 
tivation without assessment for the first two 


* However Juvaini, biographer of Genghis K han, 
mentions tigers being caught on the banks o the 
Oxus; so do travellers as late as the ninet« nth 
century. 
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years. Extensive irrigation works were carried 
out, not only in his native Mavarannahr, but 
lccer in Khorassan, the Mughan steppe, and 
tie Kabul basin. To repopulate the country 
and to glorify his cities—especially Samarkand, 
which he selected for his capital—Timur 
brought skilled work-people of every kind from 
the conquered provinces abroad. Moreover, 
vagrants and orphans were rounded up to be 
settled in Mavarannahr. No one was allowed 
to leave without a permit. Administration was 
strengthened by the introduction of additional 
duties for the governors, named tumans, the 
chiefs of ten thousand, who were also made 
responsible for different regions and towns; 
they were answerable directly to Timur. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to communications. 
Roads were kept open in winter, guard stations 
and caravanserais erected at intervals along 
them. Desert regions—‘ the graveyard of 
caravans,” which in later centuries became 
impassable—were crossed and re-crossed by 
merchants and by couriers and agents of 
Timur.* 

Above all, Timur created a strong army of 
Tartar nomads. He tried not only to reconcile, 
but to profit from, the conflicting needs on the 
one hand of the nomads who formed the core 
of his troops, with strong predatory inclina- 
tions, and on the other of the settled popula- 
tions of the oases and trade routes. He 
embarked on the conquest and plunder of neigh- 
bouring territory and led his hosts into fertile 
pastures beyond Mavarannahr, for example, to 
his favourite winter quarters in the Kara Bagh 
of Eastern Georgia. Clavijo, ambassador of 
Henry III of Castile, summed up his impres- 
sions of Timur’s state: “‘ Good order is main- 
tained with utmost strictness and none dare 
fight with another or oppress his neighbour by 
force; indeed, as to fighting, that Timur makes 
then do enough, but abroad.” 


he most serious threat to Mavarannahr 
wa: the domination of the Golden Horde over 
the -ntire length of the northern and relatively 
exp sed regions of the state. The remains of 

He placed through his realms his informers 
and «a other kingdoms had appointed his spies. . . 
eith - Emirs, and learned fakirs, or traders, crafts- 
mer southsayers, wandering hermits, strolling vaga- 
bon ., aged procuresses . . .” (Ibn Arabshah). 





































Entrance of the Shah Zindeh: it was Timur’s aim to 
make Samarkand the first city in the world, and thither 


he brought all his booty 


the dominions of Genghis Khan, which had 
fallen to his eldest son Juchi and his grandson 
Batu, were still ruled by members of that 
dynasty. Batu had fixed his headquarters on 
the Volga and there set up his golden tent 
from which the Horde (from Orda, a camp) 
acquired its name; there the capital city of 
Sarai (“ palace’) was built. The Horde was 
nomadic, living off the steppes of Russia and 
Siberia, and drawing tribute from the rich 
agricultural regions of the Crimea, Caucasus, 
and lower Volga. At Sarai they held court, 
received the submission of Russian princes, 
and bargained with the agents of the rival 
Genoese and Venetian merchants. The Horde 
was in decline in the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, and one section, the left flank, known as the 
White Horde, separated off with its own khans.° 

5 Some authorities use the terms Western and 


Eastern Kipchaks (Desert men) respectively for the 
Golden and White Hordes. Khan: monarch. 


Photo: Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
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From a manuscript of the Timur-Nama, in the Public Libra 


On receiving the bloody heads of two of his chief o‘fi:ers, 
Timur (at bottom, left, horsed and mailed) in 1386 
orders a general massacre of the inhabitants of Isfahan. 


By the 1370’s, a khan named Urus had 
arisen in the more vigorous White Horde, with 
the serious ambition of reuniting the whole 
Horde under his rule. Timur studied the 
affairs of the Horde and the growing danger to 
Mavarannahr, and sought an opportunity to 
intervene. The occasion came in 1376 when 
Toktamish, one of the White Horde princes, 
fled from the court of Urus Khan after a quarrel. 
Timur welcomed the possibility of an ally 
against Urus, made Toktamish his protégé and 
twice sent him with forces—unsuccessfully— 
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against the White Horde. A year later, however, 
Urus Khan died, and, after ousting all rivals, 
Toktamish succeeded to the throne. 

The protégé did not fulfil Timur’s hopes. 
On the contrary, Toktamish adopted the policy 
of Urus to unite the Horde. Taking advantage 
of the defeat inflicted by Dmitri, Prince of 
Moscow, upon Mamai of the Golden Horde— 
at Kulikov in 1380—Toktamish inflicted an- 
other defeat on Mamai in the same year. He 
assumed power in the Golden Horde, and, 
uniting the two sections, took up quarters at 
Sarai. Two years later, he sacked Moscow and 
put the citizens to the sword. Encouraged by 
these victories, Toktamish turned south and 
undertook several campaigns into the fertile 
regions of the Caucasus, Azerbaijan and 
Khorassan, claiming territories that had by 
that time submitted to Timur. He did not 
strike directly at Mavarannahr until the 
absence of Timur’s armies in Persia gave him 
some security. Then he penetrated to the out- 
skirts of Bokhara, on the route for Samarkand. 

Timur, near the Caspian, heard the news 
from a courier, who had covered the nine 
hundred miles from Samarkand in seven days. 
The Emir returned so swiftly that he appeared 
on the scene before Toktamish could reach the 
capital. The Golden Horde withdrew to the 
steppe beyond the Jaxartes. 

The decisive struggle with the Horde still 
lay ahead. Timur suppressed the rebellion 
stirred up by Toktamish in the western province 
of Kwariam, a region of ancient culture and 
the probable home of the Zoroastrian faith. 
Ugenj, the main city, was levelled to the 
ground and barley was sown on the site where 
formerly Samarkand’s trade-rival had stood. 
The population was removed to Samarkand. 
To the east Timur drove the predatory Jats 
from their mountain stronghold of Almalyk, 
and scattered them so thoroughly that for years 
they could not trouble his borders again. With 
his flanks cleared, Timur set out in February 
1391, to seek Toktamish in his own country. 
The Horde might have been anywhere, from 
the Black Sea to the Irtish, from the Baltic 
regions to the borders of the Gobi desert. But 
it was a principle with Timur not to fight 4 


6 Also Tartar or Mongol, nomads. “ Tartar ” and 
** Mongol ” have come to be used synonymous y 
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iefensive war, and not to involve Mavaran- 
ir in the destruction of a campaign. 
Beyond the Jaxartes, most of the women of 
he royal court were sent home. A host of two 
hundred thousand strong swept north across 
the desert. They moved and camped in set 
formation. Thus, in darkness there was no 
confusion; in case of attack, formations were 
prepared; and the widespread array allowed the 
horses to take what advantage they could of any 
grazing. All were mounted and armed with a 
cuirass of linked mail, helmet, shield, and two 
bows—one for long distance, and one for rapid 
shooting. Each man had thirty arrows, a 
scimitar or two-edged sword, and any other 
small side arms he wished. Carts with high 
wheels carried tents—each of which slept ten 
men—together with equipment for each group: 
two spades, a saw, a pickaxe, a coil of heavy 
cord, a hundred needles, a cooking pan and an 
ox-hide. On entering the desert, each man was 
rationed to some sixteen pounds of flour a 
month; other food was of the lightest, like 
barley, and dried fruit. Hunters went out in 
advance for meat. There was a spare mount for 
every two men. Both Clavijo and Arabshah 
report that women took part in the fighting.’ 
After the encampment in the evening, in the 
places already picked out by scouts, the lord of 
each division rode to Timur’s central standard 
for the review, preceded by a band of pipes, 
horns, flutes, cymbals and drums, accompanied 
by minstrels singing war songs. The lords 
wore fur-tipped helmets, crimson and sable 
cloaks. Timur himself, even in the desert, wore 
the finest silks and brocades. He had a double 
set of tents and pavilions, one of which was sent 
in advance to the next camp. He was accom- 
panied by a number of learned men and secre- 
tarie He understood Persian and Turkish, 


=] 


on 


Chere were also with his army many women 
who mingled in the m lée of battle . . . and overcame 
mighty heroes in combat with the thrust of the spear, 
the blow of the sword and the shooting of arrows; 
when one of them was heavy with child, and birth- 
pangs seized her while they were on the march, she 
turne' from the way and, descending from her beast, 
gave > rth to the child; wrapping it in bandages, she 
soon mounted the beast and taking the child with 
her, followed her company. There were with his 


army »1en born on the march grown to full age, who 
marri i and begot children and yet never had a fixed 
home ‘ (Arabshah). Arabshah was captured in his 
youth »y Timur and taken to Samarkand. 








although literate in neither. He loved to listen 
to reading, especially of histories, but valued 
knowledge of all kinds. He enjoyed theo- 
logical dispute, but religion for him was a means 
of securing a political end rather than a faith. 
He retained an exceptional memory to the end 
of his days—“ he had hidden in the treasures of 
his imagination the forms of all kingdoms.” 
And he was addicted to chess, which he played 
in a more complicated form than the normal. 

Timur pushed rapidly across the desert, his 
scouts circling far in advance for news. He 
crossed the Sari Su river into the Hungry 
Steppe. Still he pressed north into unfamiliar 
and empty land. “It is called the Land of 
Shadows,” said Ibn Battuta, the Moroccan 
traveller, who passed that way half a century 
earlier. ‘“‘ No one sees the people who live in 
this place. Here the days are long in summer, 
and the nights are long in winter.” The 
imams at a solemn council decided that the 
daily routine of prayer could be changed. 

A division of twenty thousand was detached 
to seek out the Horde. Some came to the river 
Tobol, which joins the Irtish and flows into 
the Arctic. Others found fires, smouldering, 
on the west bank of the river. Turning west, 
Timur crossed the Urals, and came upon the 
Horde in June after eighteen weeks and some 
eighteen hundred miles of forced marches. The 
battle, a bitter combat, was fought at Kan- 
durcha near Samara (Kuibyshev), and ended 
with the defeat of the Horde, the capture of 
their camp, and the flight of Toktamish across 
the Volga. Moving now slowly south, col‘ecting 
more loot—herds and furs and silver and bales 
of cloth—Timur declared a week’s festival, 
which was celebrated with customary abandon 
in the warm lower reaches of the Volga. 

The Horde had been defeated, but their 
power not completely broken. A few years later 
Toktamish was again raiding the Caucasian 
territories of Timur, and in 1395 Timur under- 
took a decisive campaign. Reaching the river 
Terek (which rises from Mount Elbrus and 
flows into the Caspian), the hosts of Timur and 
Toktamish faced each other across the river, 
with Toktamish holding the only ford. Timur 
moved his forces upstream along the south 
bank. Toktamish kept pace along the north. 
“This business went on and was repeated 
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“ History Today " Map by S. H. Per 


Central Asia, showing the range of Timur’s operations, from Angora to Delhi. 


during three days, neither army outstripping 
the other, but on the third night as soon as his 
camp was formed Timur issued orders that all 
the women who had marched with his soldiers 
should don helmets with men’s war-gear to 
play the part of soldiers, while the men should 
mount and forthwith ride back with him to the 
ford, each horseman taking a second mount by 
the bridle . . . on coming to the ford the army 
halted that night, and the following day crossed 
the river, marching back along the opposite 
bank when they fell upon the camp of Tok- 
tamish and completely routed him, plundering 
all his possessions. Timur,” continues Clavijo, 
“ever counted this the most notable of his 
victories; indeed it was a greater one than that 
where the Turkish Sultan Bayazid was over- 
come.” 

The road to the Volga lay open to Timur. 
No cities were spared on this march north. 
Astrakan was destroyed, the inhabitants left to 
perish in the cold. Sarai shared the same fate; 


enormous booty was taken, captives sent as 
slaves to Samarkand. Timur continued north 
and reached the then Russian frontier town of 
Yeletz, which he destroyed. Moscow feared yet 
another Mongol attack, as Timur’s standards 
moved along the Don. But he turned south, to 
sack the cities of the Crimea and Transcaucasia. 
So great was the devastation that economic 
recovery was extremely slow. The richest 
tributaries of the Horde had been destroyed. 
The power of Toktamish was broken and he 
fled to the northern forests, to Duke Witol 

of Lithuania. His successor, Iduku, never 
succeeded in reviving the power of the Hor:ie, 
remaining neutral in the struggle against 
Bayazid. Timur’s invasion was the final b ow 
from which the Golden Horde never recover =d. 


“To achieve any amount of stabilit' 4 
nomad empire must be provided by its lea ier 
with the riches of civilized countries, eithe: by 
conquest or by plundering expeditions ” (V V. 
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Farthold). Extensive opportunities presented 
t.emselves to the south and to the west, with 
v hich regions Mavarannahr had ancient poli- 
tical, economic and cultural ties of varying 
caiaracter, dating from Alexander the Great. 
After the fall of the Hulagu (Genghis Khan) 
dynasty in 1336, Persia degenerated into a 
collection of weak feudal states, none of which 
was strong enough to stand up to Timur. The 
Great Emir, who never neglected an oppor- 
tunity for political justification of his actions, 
used as a pretext for his intervention the need 
to restore order, which had been disrupted by 
religious conflict and dynastic quarrels. 

Preceded by diplomatic exchanges, in 
which Timur had invited the Malik (governor) 
of Herat to become his vassal, the Tartar 
legions moved south-west. Herat was one of 
the strongest towns of Khorassan (eastern 
Persia, Land of the Sun); besides a population 
of some quarter of a million, it possessed 
several hundred colleges, ten thousand shops, 
three thousand bath houses, and a fortress that 
was supposed to be indestructible.* The famous 
gates of Herat, together with the treasure of 
the Maliks—silver money, uncut precious 
stones, brocades and gold thrones—were taken 
to Kesh, Timur’s birthplace. By 1383 most of 
Khorassan was in Timur’s hands. 

Across the chain of salt deserts, another 
group of petty rulers, the Muzaffars, wrangled 
over their rich inheritance of Fars, Isfahan and 
Shiraz. In 1386, Timur approached Isfahan, 
a city of bazaars and domes and gardens, with 
seventy divisions. The Muzaffars offered their 
submission and the payment of a great ransom, 
and a garrison was sent into the city pending 
the completion of negotiations. Fighting 
started and the Tartar garrison was slaughtered. 
Tinur’s vengeance was typically ruthless: 
every man in the army was ordered to bring out 
the head of a Persian. Only those quarters that 
hac not participated in the rising, and some 
lea\ers and venerable men, were spared. From 
the seventy thousand or more skulls thus 
col ected® was erected one of the high towers or 
pyr.mids for which Timur’s conquests are 


~ 


At that time London and Paris probably had no 
mo: than sixty thousand inhabitants each. 

Those Tartars unwilling to secure their own 
hea s bought other soldiers’ surpluses. 








infamous. Shiraz and the other cities submitted 
and paid their ransoms. A few years later, after 
the defeat of Toktamish at Kandurcha, Timur 
added Baghdad, Abode of Peace, other cities of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, to his conquests. 
From the campaigns in Persia he carved out 
fiefs for his sons and grandsons.?° 

After each great campaign, Timur returned 
to Samarkand. It was his aim to make it the 
first city in the world, and there he brought all 
his booty, together with crafismen, artists, 
mechanics, astrologers, men of letters. On his 
return in 1396 he exempted the population from 
taxation for three years. Madrassahs (muslim 
colleges) and mosques, palaces and shrines 
arose, faced with turquoise ceramics, gold and 
alabaster. Each of his main queens had her 
own palace and gardens. Clavijo describes all 
these, together with the orchards and fountains, 
and the great state pavilions made with crimson 
tapestry, lined with gold brocade, or sometimes 
ermine skins. In the enclosure of the Great 
Khanum (Timur’s chief wife) he noticed a 
golden tree, tall as a man, whose fruit was 
rubies, emeralds, turquoises, sapphires, with 
little birds made of gold enamel in many 
colours. 

A wide thoroughfare was built to accom- 
modate the bazaar, and suburbs around the 
city were named after other great cities—Cairo, 
Baghdad, Damascus, Sultania, Shiraz. When 
Timur returned from his triumphant campaign 
in India in 1399, ninety-seven trains of ele- 
phants (it is said) were brought back laden with 
the treasure of Asia; with them came more 
slaves, masons, jewellers, to help in the creation 
of an immense azure cathedral mosque, known 
today as the Bibi-Khanum. 

Many of Timur’s high emirs had been 
reluctant to tackle India, where the hazards 
were different from the ones they were familiar 
with; they feared the rivers, forests, the sultry 
heat—and the reports of battle-trained ele- 
phants. But Timur again took advantage of 
disputed succession, and of the revolts of the 
northern provinces against the Sultans of Delhi. 


10 The misrule of Miranshah, Timur’s dissolute 
and possibly insane son, who had received Baghdad 
and northern Persia, helped to produce widespread 
disorders which Timur subdued in his last campaign 
in this region. 
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The Gur Emir, where Timur’s tody was interred in 1405, under a memo ‘ial slab of dark jade, 

surmounted by a fluted blue ceramic do ne. During recent yzars, the building has been much 

restored. Here, in 1941, Soviet archaeolozists opened the co fin and disco ered the skeleton 
of a tall, well-built man, with a deformed right arm and a broken right leg 
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He led an army of over ninety thousand through 
the Khyber Pass—the fourth Muslim invasion of 
India. He inveigled the weak Sultan of Delhi 
to give battle in the plain outside Delhi. The 
elephants—more feared than dangerous—were 
scattered by camels bearing loads of blazing 
straw. Timur sacked Delhi at leisure and 
moved slowly down the Ganges plundering the 
Hindu border cities."' 

On these later expeditions into Persia and 
India, infantry, recruited from the settled areas, 
accompanied the army. They were never its 
core, but were employed for the artillery and 
general servicing. Timur also used explosives 
for mining fortresses, catapults, and flame- 
throwers (flaming naphtha). 

For a considerable time Timur had nurtured 
a grandiose plan for the invasion of China, with 
which a lively caravan trade was carried on 
along the great Silk Route. Divisions had been 
sent to explore Kashmir, the Gobi, and all the 
border regions. Agriculture had been restored 
in these regions, and supplies built up. A 
fortress had been established together with a 
line of advanced-posts. In the armouries of 
Samarkand weapons were being forged by 
captive craftsmen, and armaments amassed. 
In the 1360’s the Mongol successors of Ghengis 
Khan in China had been supplanted by the 
Ming Dynasty. The succession was disputed 
towards the end of the ’90’s; by that time 
Timur was showing open hostility, detaining 
the Chinese ambassadors within Mavarannahr. 

Meanwhile, an alliance had grown up 
against Timur in the western lands of Islam 
between Sultan Ahmed of Baghdad, protégé of 
the Sultan of Cairo, and the Turkish Sultan 
Bayazid, who was offering sanctuary to Timur’s 
enemies. A period of negotiations took place 
between Bayazid and Timur. It is possible 
that, with the invasion of China in view, Timur 
would have been content to leave Bayazid to 


It was during this campaign that a hundred 
thousand Indian captives in Timur’s rear were 
Slanghtered be-ause it was thought they might 
revolt. When the record was being read to Timur by 
one of his secretaries, he objected to the number of 
the slaughtered, saying that a cook should be judged 
by the success of his dishes, not by the blood on his 
han is during the preparation. 
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his European conquests had he felt sure that his 
rear in Asia Minor and Persia would be secure. 
But Bayazid, after Nicopolis, felt he could take 
the old Tartar in his stride. The exchanges 
turned to insults, culminating in the threat 
by Bayazid to violate Timur’s favourite wife. 
As the fifteenth century opened, Timur was 
again in Persia, storming all cities as far as 
Sivas, the key to Asia Minor. Turning south, 
he defeated the Sultan of Egypt at Aleppo and 
Damascus, which were put to the sword and the 
fire. The remnants of the Egyptian armies fled 
further south. In the full heat of June 1401 
Timur swung back to the Tigris; Baghdad was 
stormed and destroyed. Timur then returned 
to Tabriz'* to rest and restore his troops in 
winter pastures, and to be joined by fresh 
divisions from Samarkand. All Bayazid’s allies 
had been eliminated. Moreover, Timur was in 
secret negotiation with other Tartar supporters 
of Bayazid, for their defection. Agents from 
Genoa brought an appeal for help from the 
Christian emperor at Constantinople. At last, 
in spring 1402, the two hosts moved across Asia 
Minor, to meet on the plain of Angora. 


Timur’s enemies said that the fabulous cele- 
brations in Samarkand that followed, when 
five of the royal grandsons were wedded and all 
religious and normal restraints were abandoned, 
gave Timur a fever that nearly caused his death. 
However that may be, fever smote him fatally 
several months later on a cold winter’s night in 
1405, after he had set out on the long prepared 
invasion of China. He was buried in Samarkand 
in a temple surmounted by a fluted blue 
ceramic dome, with a slab of dark jade as a 
memorial.'* 


12 Tabriz was a great entrepdét of nearly a million 
people, where the north-south trade route between 
the Persian Gulf and Russia crossed the great Silk 
Route between China and the Mediterranean. 
Timur gained from Tabriz alone revenues larger 
than the annual income of the French king. 

13 In 1941 the tomb was opened by Soviet archae- 
ologists and historians. In a wooden coffin were 
found remnants of clothing, some beard, one eye- 
brow, and one red moustache. The skeleton, that 
of a tall, well-built man, was found to have the bones 
of the right arm deformed, consistent with a withered 
limb. The bones of the right leg had been broken 
and were knit to the hip. 











From: ‘David Lloyd George,” 
by Malcolm Thomson, Hutchinson, 1948 


LLOYD GEORGE, aged seventeen 


Mrs. Masterman’s husband was one of 
Lloyd George’s closest associates during 
the formation of the National Health 
Insurance and the controversies over 
the Parliament Act of 1909-1911. 
Mrs. Masterman draws on the records she 
kept at the time to offer a vivid 
portrait of Lloyd George’s intuitive 


political genius. 


Recollections of David Lloyd 


George | 


man, who became a junior Minister in the 

Asquith Government during our engage- 
ment. For the first few months we were chiefly 
pre-occupied with affairs at what was then the 
Local Government Board, where John Burns 
was his chief, and which was proving a rather 
thorny assignment. Burns was an attractive 
personality, but badly at sea in a Government 
Department. He was afraid to consult his 
officials on matters he did not understand for 
fear they should despise him, whereas no official 
expects a Minister to be versed in every detail 


|: 1908 I WAS MARRIED TO Charles Master- 


By LUCY MASTERMAN 


of departmental matter and is only too delighted 
to brief him to meet Parliament. In particular, 
the unemployed were one of the leading issues 
of the day, and Burns was showing himself 
extremely unsympathetic to their plight. Alto- 
gether, by the end of 1908 Masterman was ge'- 
ting very restless, as were many of his frien‘s 
still below the gangway. 

It was on October 17th, 1908, that he first 
came into contact with Lloyd George. Master- 
man was then negotiating between the Gover 1- 
ment and Arthur Henderson, leader of t i¢ 
Labour Party, who said that he was havi g 
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eat difficulty in holding his men from voting 
ainst the Government. I kept a diary at that 
ne and find the following entry: 

“ Oct. 21. C. spent all Thursday seeing 
various Ministers at their request, S(idney) 
Fuxton and Lloyd George, and Asquith for a 
moment. LI.G. went off about the Budget and 
Land Taxation and said to C.: ‘ You must 
persuade Churchill, he is not with us on that.’ 
He then went on to describe the behaviour of 
the Government. ‘ First we said, “‘ We'll have 
the parson out of the schools.” The House of 
Lords said, “No, you shan’t.” We said, 
“What, you say we shan’t! Then we'll have a 
go at the Scotch landlords.” Then the House of 
Lords said, “‘ Hands off the Scotch landlords,” 
and we said, “‘ What, you won’t let us touch the 
Scotch landlords, then we’ll go for the brewers.” 
Then the House of Lords will say, “ Hands off 
the brewers,” and we shall say, “ You won’t 
let us touch the brewers! Then we’ll go for the 
Welsh Church.” I tell you, Masterman, when 
the Lords rejected Birrell’s Bill (an Education 
Bill) there were only two of us in the Cabinet in 
favour of dissolution. I was one and Edward 
Grey was the other. . . . If I took the field for a 
real democratic policy, would you come with 
me, Masterman ?’ ‘I would like a shot,’ said C. 
‘Well, you must convert Churchill, said 
LG.” 

I think it was at this interview that he said, 
“You are the first person I can talk to like this 
since Tom Ellis died.” Tom Ellis was a much- 
loved Liberal Whip, still a very live memory in 
Wales. 

I pass over a violent tussle inside the 
Government on Naval Estimates, with Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill pressing for 
reduction and obtaining it! 

It did not take long to discover that Lloyd 
George had genius, a quality quite distinct from 
talent, on a large scale, and for whose under- 
standing a study of the Arabian Nights would 
be more useful than maxims about “ an infinite 
capacity for taking pains ”—which, indeed, he 
ha’ not got. It was a genius whose mastery 
mictht have taxed King Solomon, who would 
probably have encountered the situation once 
ter ely described by Lloyd George himself in 
the political permutations after 1924: “ Of 
co.rse, I'll serve under anyone you like. But 
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I’m sorry for the man who serves over me! ” 
This driving energy in the Cabinet of 1908, 
which contained an exceptional proportion of 
able men, added just the circumstance that 
changed it from being a good Government into 
a great one. 

One gift the gods denied Lloyd George, the 
gift of creating confidence. Enthusiasm, yes; 
admiration, yes; fascination, yes; but not the 
feeling that you knew where you were with him, 
or that an idea or an understanding would 
“stay put.” Many a solitary evening I had 
during 1909, because Charlie had been sum- 
moned to dine and felt obliged to accept, fear- 
ing that some vital agreement on some clause 
might get jettisoned if “the Goat” (or the 
“Welsh Goat,” his nickname) got some other 
dinner companion—George Riddell or Robert 
Donald, who might tell him it would be un- 
popular and lose votes. (Finally we both struck, 
and I was invited too, which enabled me to 
hear and record a good deal of interest.) If, as 
was often likely, Lloyd George had not grasped 
the reason for the unpopular necessity, the 
point was often lost. I remember his receiving 
a deputation on a Saturday morning during the 
formation of National Health Insurance, who 
asked for three National Health Commissions, 
not one. They worked upon his Welsh senti- 
ment and he gave his promise at once, without 
consulting anybody, thereby ripping up the 
administration of the Act from bottom to top 
before riding off by car to his home at Walton 
Heath, and leaving Sir Robert Morant, the 
chief official, literally weeping among the ruins. 
The only hope was to put up a hoarding of con- 
cession and continue to build behind it as 
before. 

Lloyd George’s mental processes were almost 
entirely intuitional, and therefore unconscious. 
Early in our acquaintance, I used to try and 
draw from him some account of the train of 
ideas, or even associations, that brought him to 
some opinion. I soon gave it up, as I saw that 
the reasons given were invariably improvised 
and also inadequate; not from any particular 
wish to mislead, but because he simply did not 
know. He might reach a perfectly sound con- 
clusion; he was by no means always able to 
justify it in argument. I think this was partly 
due to the fact that, until he came into office, 












“ Bit by bit Grey’s hostility to Lloyd George became 
disarmed’; SIR EDWARD as Foreign Secretary 


he never had to do with anyone of really first- 
rate intelligence; of first-rate character, yes, 
like his old uncle, the preacher-shoemaker, but 
no one with the capacity to hold a large body 
of facts present in his mind and understand 
their relation to each other and to the whole 
situation. Consequently he underestimated 
this power in other people and, indeed, became 
impatient with it. It made him unable to apply 
general considerations to particular occasions, 
an attitude described acidly by John Morley: 
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“ Principle! He would not know a principle if 


he met it in the street.” 

Asquith had a powerful, highly trained intel- 
lect, and though, like most people, he was more 
ruled by his emotions than he was aware—he 
was, in fact, a man of very strong feelings— it 
was essential to his self-respect that his intellect 
should be satisfied when considering any 
proposal. 

Lloyd George’s account of this process was 
inevitably uncomprehending; it evidently per- 
plexed him. I find in my diary (now a dictated 
typescript) the following comment by LI.G.: 
“ He is a peculiar man. You drop in a fact—he 
is very unemotional—but eventually it works 
like a penny in the slot.” On another occasion, 
after the Conference on the House of Lords in 
1910 had broken down, Lloyd George said, 
* Take the legal analogy. Two parties to a law- 
suit try to come to an arrangement out of court 
and fail. The case is not resumed at the point 
at which the negotiations broke down. It 
returns to the status quo ante. I shall use that 
next door,” he added, nodding his head to- 
wards No. 10. “ He is very much impressed 
with legal analogies.” They were, at any rate, 
a process of thought Asquith could recognize. 

Unfortunately, they had few recreations in 
common. Many things might have been differ- 
ent if Asquith had cared for music, or Lloyd 
George been familiar with English literature. 
The only literature with which Lloyd George 
was familiar was Welsh, which he declared to 
be alive and flourishing. Asquith was unaware 


there had been any since the Mabinogion, if 


indeed he had heard of that. (For that matter, 
I doubt if Lloyd George had, either!) The only 
non-Welsh poet I ever heard him name was 
Byron; but the only poem he quoted was “ The 
Assyrian,” whose biblical subject probably 
obtained its entry into a Nonconformist home. 
In return, I quoted Stevenson’s poem, “‘ Under 
a wide and starry sky ” from Underwoods. It 
took his fancy tremendously; he made me 
repeat it and said it after me, commenting, “| 
like music and poetry better than anything. 
While the Master of Elibank and Pevcy 
Illingworth were there to form a bridge,  0- 
operation went forward, if not without its rv 5s. 
When Illingworth died, a major misfortv xe, 
Lloyd George and Asquith became enislec in 
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their separate circle of loyal and vigilant, but 
not always judicious, friends. 

Nevertheless, Lloyd George said once that 
he would never have got the Budget through 
the Cabinet but for Asquith, and observed on 
another occasion, “ Asquith has been very 
loyal to me,” as indeed was shown on occasions 
when Asquith did not approve, as in the 
Marconi affair. They were in combination like 
the sails and keel of a ship, and it made a very 
great combination. 

There has been a tendency lately among his- 
torians to try to “ write off” Asquith, not, I 
think, endorsed by anyone who served with 
him. My husband always said that no one knew 
Asquith’s stature who had not served in 
Cabinet with him, when he clearly outstripped 
all others and dominated the scene. This was 
notable in the Cabinet just before the outbreak 
of the 1914 war when, for a brief time, resigna- 
tions threatened right and left, including Lloyd 
George’s, and the Prime Minister, looking 
along the table said, with a slight characteristic 
snort, “Looks as if I shall have to go on alone.” 

Many years later, in 1931, I went to luncheon 
at Churt and was faced with a large signed 
photograph of Asquith standing on the piano. 
“ There he is, the dear old boy,” said my host 
and proceeded to talk as if there had never 
been a cloud between them. I have sometimes 
wondered if this scene was staged; but, even if 
it was, I think it represented a genuine element 
in his ambivalence of feeling. And he was 
always convinced that, whoever was in the 
wrong, it was not Lloyd George! 

Che seeds of Lloyd George’s hostility to the 
House of Lords, as embodying the landlord 
class, had been sown very early in his life. 
When my husband and I were staying with 
him at Criccieth in I91I, we went over to 
Llanystymdwy, the village where he was 
ight up, to visit his old uncle the shoemaker, 
and in the course of the afternoon walked 
through the churchyard and paused by a grave 
which the churchwarden told him was John 
Par-y’s. “‘ He was a terror,” George remarked, 
“my word, he was a terror. He was the man 
the sixty-eight evictions.” I asked, “‘ What 
was that?’ He said, “‘ Oh, he was the steward 
to Sir Hugh Nannau. When the Douglas- 
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Pen ant of the day was beaten at the election, 


he turned out sixty-eight tenants whom he 
knew to be Liberals. Some of their children 
were at school with me. Oh, he is learning now 
what he did then. My word, we ran in the 
woods if we saw him coming.” 

That is the kind of thing that children do not 
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** No one knew Asquith’s stature who had not served in 
Cabinet with him ”’; the PRIME MINISTER in about 1912 











forget. Later, when Lloyd George was quali- 
fied as a solicitor, one of his first cases was 
against the vicar of a church who had tried to 
evade the Burials Act and refused the local Non- 
conformists the right to bury one of their 
members in the churchyard with their own 
service. He won the case; but it confirmed 
an early hostility to the Anglican church; for 
the local elementary school was a church school 
and the children were compelled to attend 
church on festival days. (But he said of his 
schoolmaster, “‘ He was a very great teacher. 
He used to make us want to go to school.’) 
Compulsory education in those days ended at 
twelve years old, on the thirteenth birthday. 

In a talk at Winston Churchill’s house, Lloyd 
George and my husband started some wild 
chaff about the revolutionary tumbrils and a 
guillotine in Trafalgar Square, teasing Churchill, 
who was liable to be rather easily horrified by 
such talk—and was, until Lloyd George sug- 
gested that Churchill might become the 
Napoleon of such a revolution, “ when he began 
to think there might be something in it.” But I 
recorded in December 1909: “ His very wildest 
revolutionary chaff about guillotines and 
tumbrils has a certain seriousness behind it. 
‘ All down history,’ he said when we were at 
Brighton, ‘ nine-tenths of mankind have been 
grinding the corn for the remaining tenth; 
and have been paid with the husks and bidden 
to thank God they had the husks ’.” 

He undoubtedly regarded his 1909 Budget 
as a biow against the ascendancy of the wealthy 
classes; but at first he had no idea of how heavy 
a blow it was to be, not because of its pro- 
visions, which have been dwarfed by subse- 
quent war Budgets, but by the way it was met. 

In a 1909 section of my diary, I record his 
saying at a breakfast—he liked breakfast parties 
—discussing the prospects of the Budget in the 
House of Lords, “I’m not sure we ought to 
pray for it to go through. I’m not sure we ought 
not to hope for its rejection. It would give us 
such a chance as we shall never have again. 
I'd like a rest but I'd rather have a fight ”— 
somewhat to my surprise, for I had Conserva- 
tive contacts and was pretty sure that rejection 
was likely. This was decided at a private meet- 
ing at Lansdowne House, an odd little circum- 
stance that caused surprising fury at the time. 


Lloyd George was carrying a heavy private 
burden; his sister was dying slowly of cancer 
all through the spring and summer of 1909. 
A few days before her death he received a letter 
from his rather silent business-like brother 
almost Roman in tone: “ Margaret is getting 
very weak. Any moment you may receive the 
news that she is gone. Do not let this privat: 
grief make you pause in the great work you ar: 
doing for the downtrodden and the poor.” 

When the final telegram came he took my 
husband outside and showed him the letter 
(my record is what he told me, I did not see it). 
By this time Lloyd George was in tears and 
said, ‘‘ If I had not had that letter, I could not 
go back to take the Budget this afternoon.” 
“How death alters things,” he said on the 
Front bench later. “ All this seems to me like 
the chattering of apes.” The news went round 
the House and was told by Austen Chamberlain 
to Arthur Balfour. “ In that case we must let 
him down as easily as we can,” Balfour said, 
a remark that would have been unlikely in the 
French Chamber at any time, or indeed in the 
Commons three years later. 

What followed after is public property. 
Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. The 
House of Lords threw out the Budget, thus 
raising a major constitutional issue, and the 
Government went to the country. They re- 
turned with a majority; but it was dependent 
on the Irish. There was a period of divided 
counsel, when Morley shied at the prospect of 
making Liberal peers, Winston Churchill 
wanted an undefined programme of reform of 
the Upper House, Grey was divided and 
Asquith “ kept on saying nuffin.” For a brief 
while Lloyd George was taken with the idea of 
reform (“ Abolishing the hereditary principle 
would be very attractive”). The rank-and-file 
of the party, together with the Irish members, 
became extremely suspicious and matters came 
suddenly to a head on the Budget and the 
whisky tax. 

My diary states: “‘ The position roughly v as 
this. The Irish were returned on the V«to 
[of the House of Lords]. The Budget in so ar 
as it was discussed in Ireland at all was vn- 
popular, partly through a misapprehension as 
to the effect of the land taxes, partly becaus« of 
the whisky tax, and it was very obvious ¢ :at 
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unless they got the Veto abolished or a repeal 
of the taxes they particularly disliked, they [the 
Irish] would vote against the Budget and the 
Government would go.” “ In the Cabinet,” I 
wrote, “ the dislike with one or two to giving 
way to the Irish obliterated all the bald neces- 
sities of the situation.” 

At this time, the guarantees to make peers if 
necessary had not been obtained from King 
Edward VII. Between resentment at pressure 
on the whisky tax and hesitation between two 
policies on the Upper House, it looked as if the 
Government would resist the Irish and Lloyd 
George would leave it on that ground. 

My diary goes on: “ He made a last great 
effort. His strong point on all occasions is of 
course his power of handling people with his 
extraordinary charm, his rapidity of mind and 
his surprising insight.” 

After a rather flattering letter of farewell to 
Morley, very graciously received, “.. . he 
dined with Grey, more or less to say good-bye 
and leave with good feeling. How much he 
hoped to alter the situation by these manoeuvres 
it is difficult to say. They talked till the small 
hours of the morning and George realized 
more and more that it was the whisky tax and 
the giving way to the Irish upon it that stuck 
in Grey’s throat. 

“ The personal situation is a very curious 
one. Grey, as I happen to know personally, 
had a very strong prejudice against George. He 
disliked his methods, he distrusted his inten- 
tions and absolutely disbelieves or did dis- 
believe in his capacity. George on his side has 
had fits of temper about Grey and is dia- 
metrically opposed to him in temperament, to 
say nothing about convictions. He could not 
get it out of his head that Grey had a class feel- 
ing about him, one of the few things which 
George thoroughly resents. In this case I think 
the feeling is quite unfounded. The conversa- 
tion more or less opened with George saying 
that he wished to thank Grey for the loyalty 
with vhich he had stood by him and that he 


NSTON CHURCHILL leaving 10 Downing Street 
ing the early years of the Liberal Government 
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“© The mutual attraction of Balfour and Lloyd George” ; 
the Conservative leader during his Prime Ministership 


had the pleasantest recollections of the work 
they had done together and so on in the same 
strain. At any rate this was quite early in the 
conversation. They probably came to nothing 
very conclusive but George became conscious 
that bit by bit Grey’s hostility became dis- 
armed. It was a persona! triumph of a most 
extraordinary kind; for Grey does these things 
on principle and is not very easily shaken in his 
opinions.” 

Actually, the crisis was dispersed by Lloyd 
George’s brushing aside the whisky tax issue at 
the next Cabinet and demanding that the 
Government should make a statement of policy 
on the House of Lords in Parliament, and 
obtain the necessary guarantees from the King. 
The whole Cabinet assented, which looks as if 
the divisions were not so deep as George 
believed. The doubts of the rank-and-file were 
dispersed by the Prime Minister’s statement of 
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this decision in Parliament. When faced with 
the choice between swallowing the whisky tax 
or “to vote out the Government which was 
going to give them the thing they had been 
fighting for for years,” as I wrote, the Irish saw 
things in proportion and took the whisky tax. 
“You fellows have done us,” their leader, 
Redmond, said cheer ully afterwards. “If we 
vote you out it is on whisky where we shall have 
the priests against us.” 

Suddenly the death of King Edward VII in 
May “ dislocated politics for the time being.” 
A constitutional conference of both major 
parties was called to try and adjust differences, 
which, however, proved too deep. But it had 
some curious by-products, one of which was 
Lloyd George’s first suggestion of a coalition 
Government. Two things drew him that way. 
The first was the enormous sums spent on 
expenses in collecting death benefit by the big 
insurance companies (“nearly two-thirds of 
their takings,” I record), whereas inside a com- 
pulsory Government scheme benefit could be 
higher and costs less. The collecting societies 
were, however, politically a very formidable 
body, with agents visiting nearly every working- 
class house, ard their hostility could have 
wrecked any nz.ional insurance scheme. (From 
which cause, I surmise, Nationalized Life 
Insurance remains outside the official pro- 
gramme of the major parties to this day.) 

The second was the mutual attraction of 
Balfour and Lloyd George, the more surprising 
as both men were supreme and conscious 
charmers. “For the moment George is 
absolutely hypnotized by Arthur Balfour, by 
his charm, his quickness and his undeniably 
very clever intellect,” I wrote. The result was 
a document drawn up between them suggesting 
a programme of “ non-contentious matter ”’ on 
which men of goodwill in both parties could 
combine. The subjects they were prepared to 
suggest were, as far as I remember, nationa!iza- 
tion of the drink trade, the great Insurance 
scheme, national service, which George was 
prepared to consider, various means of produc- 
ing consolidation of the Empire, the adjourn- 
ment of the Tariff Reform question to a Royal 
Commission with a preference on present colvnial 
revenue, the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church to be referred to a referendum o/ the 
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Ish people, Federal Home Rule and social 
reforms (the portions italicized are in my 
husband’s handwriting and inserted by him)— 
all of which would seem to show that both 
parties had very odd ideas of what constituted 
“ non-contentious matter.” The document was 
shown to a number of people, including Lord 
Knollys, Private Secretary to the King, 
Asquith, and various individuals, among them 
Sir Robert Chalmers, the permanent head of 
the Inland Revenue. His view was “ all right 
for an old man to try it, but not for a young 
man, because anyone who joined the coalition 
would probably be done for by the end of it 
and it could not possibly last any great length 
of time.” Years later, in 1923, I asked Asquith 
his opinion of this episode. “I was sure it 
would come to nothing as it did,” he said. 
“T just laughed.” 

One comment by Lloyd George is worth 
recalling, on education. “ If you recognize the 
denominational principle at all, enable the 
schools to do their work properly, don’t starve 
them.” He was also keen on the raising of the 
school age (I notice that many self-made men 
who have risen from the ranks are the same). 
But this was regarded as so unpopular as to be 
impossible for one party alone. 

Having been successful in charming Grey, 
Lloyd George began to be disposed to like him. 
When the conference broke down, Lloyd 
George suspected that “ Grey was never a 
Veto man.” (He might have remembered that 
he and Grey were the only two ministers pre- 
pared to go to the country when the Lords 
rejected Birrell’s Education Bill, the first of 
the bills they threw out with the insouciance of 
aman throwing away cigarette ends.) “ All the 
same he is not an intriguer, he is a very straight 


chap, but we may have to face parting with 
him.” I put in the suggestion that, whatever 
Grey did, he probably would not stump the 
country against the party if he left it. “‘ No,” 
Said 


George, “ he is not a contentious chap and 
he is very straight.” There was altogether a 


great alteration in his tone about Grey. It was 
George who told me, with appreciation, of 
Grey's handling of a scene with the German 
Ambassador, Marschall von Bieberstein, when 
his inherited imperturbability stood him in 
good stead. It was after the Germans had sent 
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a gunboat to Agadir and, when the British 
Government asked for an explanation, sent no 
reply of any sort for three weeks. Lloyd George 
then, with the full backing of the Cabinet, 
made a speech at the Guildhall in which in very 
guarded and general terms, but terms that 
spoke volumes to any trained diplomatist, 
declared that, in any action taking place in 
Europe, we should consider ourselves con- 
cerned. He never mentioned Germany; but 
everyone knew Germany was meant. “ This 
was followed,” runs my diary, “by a visit 
from the German Ambassador to Sir Edward 
Grey, who was informed by the Ambassador 
that the Germans could hold no communication 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer; LLOYD GEORGE in 
I9I2 














with England unless the speech was dis- 
avowed and, to all practical purposes, George 
left the Government! The Ambassador lost 
his temper and began marching up and down 
the room and getting very excited. Grey told 
him he had something of importance to tell him 
(‘ I don’t believe he had,’ said George when he 
told me the incident) and that, if he went on 
like that, the interview must cease. This pulled 
the Ambassador up, who was then made to 
realize that under no circumstances could the 
Government contemplate shedding George.” 
So far so good; but the class and tempera- 
mental gulf remained. For Grey was an aris- 
tocrat ingrained. This did not mean that he 
was personally arrogant; anyone who knew him 
was aware of a boyish simplicity. But he had a 
belief, so instinctive he probably did not know 
it was there, that he had a right and a duty to be 
where he was. To Lloyd George, who had 
reached office by the hard way, this was a 
constant exasperation. And I think he identi- 
fied Grey with the landlord class, his enemies in 
childhood. He further resented the tone of 
Grey’s speech on the Marconi debate. I have 
never been sure how much of Lloyd George’s 
hesitations before the outbreak of the 1914 war, 
when he nearly left the Government, were 
reinforced by his hostility to Edward Grey. 
After the second election in 1910, there was 
no more wavering. With the guarantees, the 
pledge to make peers by the King, which the 
King, however, wished kept secret, the party 
and the Government lined up in favour of 
abolishing the Lords’ Veto by decreeing that 
any bill passed twice by the House of Commons 
in one session could by-pass the Upper 
Chamber and go straight to the King for 
signature. There followed a curious episode, 
which began with Lloyd George sharing a 
hymn book with Balfour at the investiture of 
the Prince of Wales. They were by now 
sufficiently friendly for Lloyd George to 
suggest that Balfour’s party were committing 
suicide. Upon this Balfour suggested a further 
talk. Lloyd George said, “‘ Then I think funda- 
mentally our wishes are the same in this matter 
because neither you nor I want to create peers, 
you because of Home Rule, and I, because 
looking into the future I know that our glorified 
grocers will be more hostile to social reform 








than your backwoodsmen.” “I. think,” said 
Balfour, “the Prime Minister is of the same 
opinion as you, knowing his rather indolert 
nature.” (Asquith and Balfour both indulged 
in a mild but persisting contempt for one 
another.) ‘‘ Well,” said George, “ look here, 
I'll be frank with you. You know we have got 
the guarantees?” “‘ Well, I came to that con- 
clusion lately,” said Balfour, “‘ but do you know, 
a great many of my people don’t believe it. 
Lansdowne does not believe it.” 

They then made an appointment to meet, 
which took place in Balfour’s room at the 
House of Commons, where waited a shattered 
Lord Lansdowne. “I really did feel sorry for 
him,” Lloyd George said to me. He had seen 
the King and was thus convinced. Lansdowne 
tried to put up a fight, to demand “ the ordi- 
nary courtesies of debate ” and consideration of 
their amendments. George said firmly, “‘ Lord 
Lansdowne, you will never see that Bill again 
except under conditions that will enable it to be 
passed. We want the Parliament Bill in its 
present form, and we want it to include not 
only the Veto but Home Rule.” The Cabinet 
was meeting next day at 11 o'clock. “ They 
came to me, at least Balfour did, at 10.30 and 
told me they had decided to give way. Balfour 
made the rather curious comment ‘ You see 
what Lansdowne is like’”.. . 

I commented that Lansdowne had been a 
very good Foreign Minister. “ Yes,” said 
George, “ but he was a very bad War Minister 
and it is a War Minister is wanted for this 
business. “‘ No,” he went on, “ Balfour is a 
plucky chap, he had faced the situation, he 
knew what he meant to do, but he could not 
get the other fellows to believe it.” 

Balfour was also realist enough to know that 
so long as the House of Lords was a live issue, 
his party had no chance. But sometimes | 
wonder if it is not possible to try to look too far 
into the future. It would not have been hard to 
exact a pledge from the “ glorified grocers "— 
there were, as a matter of fact, a number of dis- 
tinguished men in the list—to vote for Home 
Rule; and we should have gone into the first 
World War with a friendly, instead of a ho tile, 
Ireland. 

Lloyd George’s latest comment on the 
Upper House, which I recall but did not reord, 
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CHARLES MASTERMAN and LLOYD GEORGE in 1911 outside Lloyd George’s house at Criccieth, 
Caernarvonshire 


iade, I think, at Walton Heath sometime 


in 1913. “ Do you know what I would do if I 


wen 


like 
‘H 


Or 


to the Lords? I should treat it exactly 
1e House of Commons. I should shout 
r, hear!’ or ‘Shame!’ and jump up. 

point of order Lord Chancellor! That 


would show them up.” He continued to smoke 
his cigar with his eyes half-closed, evidently 
visualizing a possible scene. As he quenched 
the stump, he said with finality, “‘ Yes. That’s 
what I would do.” Alas, his peerage came too 
late for him to afford that exhilarating spectacle. 


(to be continued) 
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men and women who sailed in the 
Mayflower in 1620 is that they were 
completely undistinguished people — undis- 
tinguished in social class, occupation or place of 


T=: MOST INTERESTING characteristic of the 


- origin. Of those one hundred and two emi- 


grants, twelve were entitled “ Master,” but 
in the early documents none has the appellation 
of “gentleman”; three are classed as mer- 
chants, and a handful took their own servants 
with them; for the rest, mention is made of a 
tailor, a fustian-maker, a wool-comber, a smith, 
a say-maker, a linen-weaver, a hatter, a cloth- 
maker, a wood-sawyer, a wool-carder, a silk- 
worker and a printer. They were so much 
landsmen that, although on the first grim 
November day when they emerged from the 
stinking Mayflower they gorged themselves 
with mussels and shell fish that caused them 
“to cast and to scour,” subsequently they 
never contrived to catch many fish, complaining 
that the nets that they had brought were too 
fine to hold the lusty creatures of the new 
world. Similarly, they knew so little between 
them of the gentlemanly accomplishment of 
hunting that, with the untapped forests of 
New England stretching down to the beaches, 
it was years before they escaped from hunger 
and the near-danger of starvation. The terrible 
losses that they suffered in the first few months 
—fifty-three out of the original one hundred 
and two died in the first winter, and only four 
of the twenty-six women who left England saw 
the start of the second winter—these facts 
show the state of their nutrition. Yet they 
waited upon the corn harvests, as if bread were 
the only means of sustaining human life—for 
at home in England they had belonged to the 
bread-eating classes, not to the class devoted— 
as one might say—to hunting, shooting, and 
fishing. 

If we look at the place of origin of the 
Pilgrims we find the same undistinguished 
mixture; three came from Scrooby in Lincoln- 
shire and a handful more from the villages 
round, a considerable group came from 
London and the Eastern counties, from Col- 
chester, Sandwich, Harwich, Dorking; one was 
from Bristol, one from Gloucestershire, one 
from Worcestershire. Reading the records, 
one has the feeling that they might just as well 
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Pilgrim Father’s 


Village: 


THE RECORDS OF KEMPSEY, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 
FAMILY HOME OF 
EDWARD WINSLOW 


Traditions of English local government, 
carried to the New World, provide an 
important clue to the success of the 


Pilgrims’ emigration. 


By A. F. C. BABER 


have come from any other of the ten thousand 
English villages or from any other English 
counties, so typical are they in their ordinari- 
ness. How then did they accomplish so much? 

The purpose of this essay is to consider the 
local background of one of the Pilgrims— 
Edward Winslow—and it will be suggested 
that in the traditions of his quite normal back- 
ground there is at least one important clue to 
the unlikely success of the emigrants. 

This approach to a fascinating subject has 
been inspired by the fact that a large collection 
of papers has recently been made available for 
study belonging to the parish of Kempsey in 
Worcestershire, the home for some four 
hundred years of members of the Winslow 
family. There is a wealth of these papers, 
Court Rolls, Vestry Books, Churchwarcens 
Account Books, Presentment papers, Overseers 
Account Books—a rich mine in which a student 
may dig and delight himself almost indefin ‘ely. 


The Winslow family was scattered ‘airly, 


thickly in the Kempsey district during the 
seventeenth century. There were Winslows a 
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EDWARD WINSLOW, 1595-1655, Governor of Plymouth 
Colony; engraving after a contemporary portrait 


this time in the neighbouring village of Severn 
Stoke; there was a Thomas Winslow, a mason, 
at Hanley Castle; a William Winslow was a 
butcher at Upton on Severn, an Auncell and a 
John Winslow were “‘ husbandmen ”’ at Earl’s 
Croome, and a William Winslow was a farmer 
at Mathon. Some of the family appear with the 
ttle of “‘ gentleman” in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; such was John Winslow 
who was Churchwarden of Kempsey between 
1675 and 1690; his son Richard is mentioned 
as the Bishop’s bailiff in Kempsey in 1701 and 
as Churchwarden in 1703 and 1705, while a 
second son appears as “ curate”’ at Kempsey 
between 1695 and 1702. 

The grandfather of Edward Winslow the 
Pilgrim, Kenelm Winslow, lived at Kerswell 
Green farm in Kempsey and his house still 
Stan's, a small half-timbered farm that squats 
besice the village green, where geese still parade 
and where little within sight seems to have 
chanced in the last three hundred years. Here 
Edwerd Winslow, father of the Pilgrim, was 
born. he was an enterprising man, for he broke 


away from the family tradition—since the fif- 
teenth century there had been Winslows in 
Kempsey—and settled himself for a time as a 
salt-manufacturer in Droitwich. He had five 
sons and, although only the eldest sailed in the 
Mayflower, all the others followed their elder 
brother’s lead across the Atlantic. It is surely a 
further sign of Edward Winslow senior’s enter- 
prise that he contrived to send his eldest son to 
the King’s School in Worcester; and it seems as 
if the five years that the boy spent there—from 
1606 to 1611—proved the decisive factor in his 
life. Because of his education, Edward Winslow 
the Pilgrim developed a fondness for books; 
because of this, he put himself apprentice in 
1615 to John Beale, “ citizen of London and 
stationer ’—that is, printer; because of his 
knowledge of printing, he was offered a post at 
Leyden where Puritan tracts could more safely 
be published than in the England of James I 
and, through this work, he came into contact 
with the group of Separatists who had origin- 
ated in Scrooby in Lincolnshire and who 
decided, when their press was broken up, to 
try for their freedom and their livelihood even 
further afield—across the Atlantic. Again, when 
the great decision had been made and Edward 
Winslow landed in the New World, it was his 
education that enabled him to play an out- 
standing part among them, travelling three 
times back from America and out again, on 
each occasion negotiating, arguing and writing 
on behalt of the colonists and twice serving a 
short period as Governor of New Plymouth. 
So much for our Worcestershire Pilgrim and 
his family. We will turn now to the parish 
papers of this particular village, to see some- 
thing of the system of local administration to 
which the Winslows were accustomed, in which 
they were born and grew up, and which con- 
tinued with little change for another two 
centuries after the Mayflower had sailed. 
Kempsey papers show us an ordinary 
country parish at work; and the first and 
strongest impression we get is of the efficiency 
of the system. Take, for example, the small but 
significant fact of handwriting—the Vestry 
Books reveal a great many different hands, a 
great many people sharing the responsibility 
for village organization. Yet none of the old 
pages is hard to read, and nothing could be 





clearer and more to the point than the reports 
that are given of innumerable Appointed Parish 
Meetings and Public Vestry Meetings. We 
know exactly who was present on each occasion, 
since it was customary for the decisions taken 
to be signed on the spot as “ agreed.” Some- 
times the Vicar was present, and in such cases 
he usually signed first; frequently two, and 
sometimes one, Churchwarden signed next, 
followed by the Overseers of the Poor, followed 
by a number of parishioners, normally ten of 
them—although in the case of important 
decisions or petitions to the Bishop, as many as 
forty-four signatures are sometimes found. 
Occasionally agreement is said to have been 
reached by “ the Gentlemen and Parishoners 
then and there present.” At one such meeting, 
held on April 12th, 1762, it is “ Treadway 
Nash ” who signs first as ““ Gentleman.” This 
is Dr. Nash, the historian of Worcestershire; 
and his name recurs fairly often in such papers 
—but not after April 8th, 1776, and we can 
guess why: on that date it was agreed at a 
Parish Meeting to “ask, demand, sue for, 
recover and receive from the Rev. Dr. Nash 
all rents and arrears due for a certain enclosure 
called the Gallows Acre near Clerkenleap ”— 
the name of:a fine house that still survives at 
Kempsey—“ and in case Dr. Nash shall refuse 
payment .. . then we do authorize the Church- 
wardens . . . to take such methods as the law 
directs for the recovery thereof.” We do not 
know how the affair ended; but after this parish 
row, the historian’s signature is not to be found; 
and we are left with an impression of sturdy 
independence in English village tradition, even 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Several of the records show efforts being 
made to secure a decent attendance at village 
meetings. Thus, on one occasion, it was agreed 
“‘ that a strict attention be paid to the monthly 
meetings and that the Overseer for the time 
being do constantly attend on the first Sunday 
in every month after evening service and it is 
requested that the parishoners will also attend 
at the same time to hear the accounts read and 
settle any business that may come before them.” 
On another occasion, in 1783, there had been 
differences of opinion over the ever-present 
problem of relieving the poor; and at a Parish 
Meeting it was agreed “ that no Parish Officer 
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be allowed to give but a temporary relief. . . 
until he can take the sense of the Parish upon it 
at the next meeting.” That democratic phrase 
“the sense of the Parish ” startles one into ‘a 
closer appreciation of our ancestors’ habits. 
The efficiency that we have noted in 
Kempsey affairs was no sudden development of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century history. 
It had its roots deep in the past; and of this the 
Kempsey Court Rolls provide excellent proof. 
A rich collection of these documents survives, 
almost all in good condition, running from 1395 
to 1563 and then, after a sad gap of nearly a 
century, from 1649 to 1656. Here indeed is 
evidence of a long training in local adminis- 
tration. To understand the nature of that 
training we will consider the Court Roll for the 
View of Frankpledge and Court Baron held on 
March 31st, 1655, when, as it happens, Edward 
Winslow’s cousin, Richard Winslow, appears 
as the first of fifteen jurymen sworn before the 
lord’s steward, Richard Wythit. This jury 
“present,” or “do order and agree,” on 
thirty-two separate items relating to village 
affairs. There are first three cases where, a 
tenant having died, his successors are presented 
as having paid the appropriate heriot (i.e. the 
“best beast’ or its equivalent in money) to 
the lord, and so to be rightly in possession of 
the property in question. Dealing with public 
order, the jury then presents that “ no petty 
treason, felonies and bloodshed have been 
committed in the manor since the last court,” 
but three ale-sellers are fined 2s. (in two 
cases) and 6d. (in the case of the woman named 
for selling less than a quart of ale for id., 
contrary to the statute. The jury also “ agrees ” 
that a fine of £2 be imposed for the first offence 
on any owner or copyholder in the manor who 
receives into his house or lands “ any foreigner 
or stranger out of other parishes ” who has not 
“stock by the year of £20 of his own,” and 
who therefore might become a charge upon the 
parish. Eighteen items are then presented 
that relate to the organization of the open- 
field system of farming. Thus Kempsey 
field, Napleton field, and Draycott field. in 
which all villagers had their strips of arable 
land, were to be well and sufficiently ferced 
by September 29th; and every tenant or owner 
of land in the said fields was to make gooc his 
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shire of the “ cut mounds ” or banks by that 
dae. In a number of cases men were fined, or 
hreatened with fines, if they did not “ scour 
their ditches,” “‘ set up gates,” “ yoke and ring 
heir pigs,” make “‘ good and sufficient mounds 
ani hedges” about the meadow, or if they 
should “‘ break any hedges, cut or chop any 
wood or thorns of any other man’s not being 
his own.” William Sollers was fined 2s. for 
‘shoveling up the highway near Norton ” and 
William Dowler was fined 6d. for ploughing 
away part of a landmark between his “ land ” 
and that of Richard Thornton, and it was to be 
restored to the former breadth before Michael- 
mas on pain of 6s. 8d. The common pound 
was found to be out of repair; and this, said 
the jury, “hath always been repaired at the 
cost and charge of the lord of the manor.” In 
two cases, the jury were appointed to “ take a 
view ” where further information was required, 
for instance, as to a “ hedge and a pear-tree at 
a place called the hill of Brokend Common .. . 
as to whether the said hedge, or how much of 
the said hedge, or whether the pear-tree do 
belong to William John or William Huett,” 
and they agreed to meet upon the Tuesday in 
Whitweek next by 7 o’clock in the morning 
“to take these several views.” Finally, the jury 
presented the list of two Constables and nine 
Tythingmen who were to hold office for the 
ensuing year in the various hamlets of the 
parish. It is significant that a fine of £5, more 
than twice that charged or threatened for any 
other offence, is imposed upon Humphrey Fox 
for not appearing before a Justice of the Peace 
to take the oath of a Tythingman—that is, for 
evading his responsibilities. 

Kempsey Court Rolls, then, of which these 
items quoted for the year 1655 are a typical 
example, show us a village community closely 
linked through the local organization of their 


common interest in good order and efficient 
farming. Kempsey Parish Registers show us 
another aspect of the same characteristic— 


the ciose family relationship of many Kempsey 


peop e. Even today, an English village is apt to 
have a surprisingly large proportion of its 
peop ¢ belonging to the same few families; but 


itne is the facts from actual Registers to make 
us ar oreciate the extent to which this was the 
case earlier centuries. Thus in the forty 
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years from 1688—say, during one short life- 
time—there were twenty-four Scudders, thir- 
teen Hurdmans and seventeen Tandys baptized 
in Kempsey parish church and there were 
thirty-six Graingers buried there in a similar 
period. These unusual surnames stand out 
when one reads the old records, but such 
examples could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely ; and, since the population of Kempsey 
was probably well under one thousand at this 
time, they are proof of thecloseness of Kempsey 
society, the intimacy of a community in which 
everyone knew everyone else and when most 
people had relations thick on the ground. 
Yet Kempsey was, and is, on a great high-road, 
and so a little more likely than most places to 
draw in strangers. To get close to Edward 
Winslow, then, and to any of the Pilgrims, we 
must presuppose that behind them, and 
strengthening them, was this tradition of a 
close-knit, responsible local community. 

This characteristic is shown again in the 
characteristic use of the words “we” and 
“ours” in official documents. This is seen 
particularly in the “ Presentments ” that were 
made to the Bishop of Worcester or his repre- 
sentative by the Vicar and Churchwardens— 
or more often by the Churchwardens alone— 
in answer to a number of questions. Forty- 
four such “annual reports” survive for 
Kempsey between 1664 and 1790; and the 
quotation of one of these in full, dated April 
17th, 1676, and signed by John Winslow as 
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** Symbol of a close-knit responsible community ” 
Kempsey Church 


Churchwarden, will bring us very close to our 
village. 


(i) Our church is in good repair save only 
some places of the lead begins to be amiss 
which we do intend speedily to mend. 

(ii) We have a decent communion table with a 
fair carpet and a table cloth of fine linen 
with other necessaries thereunto belong- 


ing. 

(iii) We have no book of Canons nor of the 39 
Articles. 

(iv) We have two that are Separatists but what 
religion they profess we know not. 

(v) We have none in our parish that refuse to 
come to church to divine service of preach- 
ing but these two last. 

(vi) We can give no account what person have 
not received (Communion) three times in 
the year but at Easter most persons 
receive. 

(vii) Our clerk doth take care for the church 
but for tolling a passing bell it is not usual 
with us in the country. 

(viii) We do present Edward Scudder for not 
paying the clerk his wages. 

Signed Edward Goddiar Curate 
John Winslow ‘ Church- 
Edward Gorle Jf wardens 


Clearly, there was no danger in seventeenth- 
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or eighteenth-century Kempsey of thinking 
that the village was run by “ them ” for “ us ” 
or by “us” for “them.” The village is 
“ours” and “we” in Kempsey elect a 
Kempsey man for almost every communal 
need. irst come the two Churchwardens, 
chosen each Easter to provide general leader- 
ship and to carry the main responsibility for 
the fabric of the Church; then there are the 
two Overseers of the Poor chosen for the un- 
popular and burdensome task of caring for the 
poor of the parish; next, the village Constable 
and the Tythingmen elected to keep order and 
to serve as the long arm of the law. For nine 
successive years in Kempsey the office of 
Constable was filled by a certain John Castle 
and the accounts he handed in to the Overseers 
in 1747 are perhaps worth quoting as giving a 
small but authentic picture of his everyday 
functions: 


“ Taking my oath 6d. and day’s work I 6 
Meeting the Chief Constable 6 times I2 0 
Writing and taking in a list of under 

tenants I 6 
Writing and taking in 3 lists of 

freeholders 2 6 
Taking in a list of the alesellers I 0 
Watching and warding at the Wake 3 0 


Going to Stoulton and spent on an 

inquest 10 6 

Similarly, among village officials there is an 
Aletaster, and Surveyors of village roads and 
bye-ways, and Haywards chosen each year to be 
in charge of all commons, common meadows 
and common fields and with a small yearly 
salary, as well as the profits from impounding 
cattle that had strayed from any other parish; 
even the schoolmaster was a local man. In the 
Vestry Book for 1772, it is reported that “ we 
whose names are here unto subscribed, being 
the Vicar, Churchwardens, Overseers and other 
inhabitants of the parish of Kempsey do . .. 
unanimously elect, approve and appoint 
William Hull of the same parish to be our 
Schoolmaster to teach and instruct the children 
of our parish in writing and arithmetic anc the 
English tongue and the catechism of the Church 
of England.” William Hull was also appointed 
in the same year to be “ our Vestry Clerk ”’ : and 
so he remained for twelve years until Henry 
Capel, also a Kempsey man, replaced him and 
held office for thirty-four years. At his resi zna- 
tion, “it was resolved with one voice that 
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thaaks be given to Mr. Henry Capel for his due 
attendance and general good conduct” over 
this long period. A comparable glimpse of a 
setiied world of mutual respect is given in the 
report of a meeting, held in 1826, “ for the 
purpose of choosing a proper Person to collect 
and deliver out the letters to and from the Post 
Office at Worcester.” It was then agreed that 
“ John Passey be appointed to the above situa- 
tion so honourably filled for many years by his 
late father-in-law William Jones and he hereby 
agrees to fulfill the duties of the office on the 
same conditions as heretofore, honestly and 
faithfully.” 

The charms of the picture painted for us in 
this last quotation from our records have drawn 
us beyond our period; for by the early nine- 
teenth century the system that had been in 
working order when the Winslows left their 
cousins in Kempsey, and that had continued 
almost unchanged ever since, was beginning 
to disintegrate. It broke up mainly because of 
the ever-increasing strain imposed upon it by 
the problem of the poor. In earlier years, the 
care of the village for its own poor seemed a 
natural extension of the care of a family for its 
own weaker members. But powerful economic 
forces were undermining the system. Time 
after time, there are references in the records 
to the people of Kempsey being “ much 
burdened and oppressed with Poor,” and one 
device after another was tried to keep the 
villagers above the encroaching tide of paupers. 
They tried farming out the Kempsey poor for 
£146 p.a. to a neighbouring Overseer; they tried 
“uniting”? the Kempsey poor with the poor 
of Hallow farmed by a Mr. Cooper; they tried 
having a paid Overseer of their own; and, when 
even for £8 8s. od. a year, he found there was 
too much to do, they appointed a Committee 
of the principal Paymasters (Ratepayers) to 
assist him in “ paying the Poor on a Friday 
evening”; they tried sending Paupers to in- 
dividual Paymasters for employment by them 
for one or more days a week according to the 
amount of rates each paid; they tried ringing a 
bell at seven in the morning and at eight 
o'clock at night, before and after which no one 
migh go into the fields at harvest time for 
glean ng, “‘so that each pauper in the parish 
migh have an equal share ”; they tried enclos- 








ing plots of the Common Waste to provide 
thirty-seven cottage gardens for poor labourers, 
“unable to maintain their families without 
assistance ”; and finally they tried building a 
Workhouse of their own and one can trace the 
steps they took, from procuring the land from 
the Bishop to advertising for a Governor and 
laying down the strenuous terms of his office. 

But the task was too big for Kempsey, and 
too big, also, for all the other small self- 
contained units of which England was still 
largely composed in the early nineteenth 
century. The system broke down and we— 
and returning pilgrims from across the Atlantic 
—find everything very different in Kempsey. 
The County Council has swallowed this func- 
tion; the Rural District Council has swallowed 
that; Whitehall has fingers in pies that our 
ancestors managed round the Vestry table. 
But the longevity of the system is witness to its 
strength and so to the weight of tradition that 
must have crossed to New England with the 
Pilgrims. 

With this background in our minds, it 
seems a small step from the carefully-worded 
records that Edward Winslow’s cousins and 
collateral descendants kept at Kempsey to the 
Compact of Association agreed on November 
11th, 1620. The emigrants were Englishmen 
who, “ finding themselves without any specified 
powers of government, agreed to govern them- 
selves until the king’s pleasure could be signi- 
fied.”” ‘‘ We whose names are underwritten,” 
runs the famous document, “do by these 
presents solemnly and mutually . . . covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil 
body politic . . . by virtue hereof to frame. . . 
such just laws . . . as shall be thought meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony.” 
The problems of the emigrants were certainly 
more acute, and their circumstances more 
difficult; but the methods of the enterprising 
Winslows and their companions were based 
upon the methods of their cousins who stayed 
at home—in Kempsey and in a score of other 
English villages. The efficiency and trained 
public spirit that we have traced in the records 
of one Worcestershire village contribute per- 
haps to an understanding of the extraordinary 
success achieved by those very “ ordinary ” 
people, the Pilgrim Fathers. 








HEN MR. GLADSTONE FORMED his 
W scons Government in April 1880, 
everyone expected that Rosebery, 
who had seconded him so ably in the Mid- 
lothian campaign, would inevitably receive 
high office—a Viceroyalty, an embassy, a seat 
in the Cabinet even. But this was not Mr. 
Gladstone’s way. He adhered to “ Peel’s rule 
against admitting anybody straight into the 
Cabinet without having held previous office ”— 
a rule he had been forced to break only in the 
case of John Bright (1868) and Chamberlain 
(1880). Rosebery was accordingly offered the 
Under-Secretaryship of State for India—an 
offer he declined, declaring, with his usual 
parade of scruple, that “ if I take this appoint- 
ment, I lose the certainty that what I have done 
in the matter of the elections, however slight, 
has been disinterested.” “ Lord Rosebery 
would accept nothing,” noted Queen Victoria, 
“as he said it would look as though Mr. 
Gladstone had paid him for what he had done.” 
The offer was repeated three months later, 
but by this time Rosebery’s health had given 
way ; he had narrowly avoided a breakdown and 
was having recourse to “ the gradually ascend- 
inz levels from Homburg to Gastein, and 
Gastein to St. Moritz.’ Meanwhile, Harcourt, 
the new Home Secretary, was struggling with 
an increasing flow of Scottish business, and he 
and others were clamouring for the setting-up 
of a separate Scottish Department. In such 
discussions Rosebery’s name inevitably came 
up. To Harcourt’s suggestion that a full- 
blown Ministry should be created to handle 
Scottish affairs, Gladstone, who had already 
embarked on his long and heroic effort to win 
the Dark Rosaleen, only replied that his whole 
mind was given up to Ireland. Passed over for 
the Privy Seal, Rosebery’s prospects once 
again unaccountably hung fire. ““ As the months 
flew on,” writes Crewe, “ the absence from the 
Government of such a conspicuous figure . . 
became more and more noticeable.” “ I hope,” 
wrote John Morley, “ it is not an impertinence 
in me to say that I am getting rather impatient 
to see you among the Government magnates.” 
At last, in the summer of 1881, he was ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary of State at the Home 
Office, with special charge of Scottish business. 
(One sign that he was now a rising man in the 


Rosebery : 


OFFICE AND 
ECLIPSE 


On March 5th, 1894, Lord Rosebery 
took office as Prime Minister. Of his 
fifteen difficult months in power, 
he wrote to the Queen: “‘ All that he 
can do, which some other Liberal Ministers 
conceivably might not, is, while pur- 
suing a Liberal domestic policy at 
home, to take care that the interests 
of Your Majesty’s Empire are 


maintained abroad.” 
JOHN RAYMOND 


Liberal Party was that he was blackballed by 
the Travellers Club.) 

But Rosebery, who, for all his mocest 
phrases, was keenly aware of his own va ue, 
had set his cap higher. Reading between the 
lines of Crewe’s biography, it is hard no: to 
gain the impression that he skilfully linked his 
promotion to Cabinet rank with the push: ng- 
forward of Scottish business by the Libe: als. 
“I am almost, if not quite, the junior mer ber 
of the Government,” he told Gladston in 
December 1882: 
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is doing extremely well,” wrote the Queen about 
ROSEBERY when he was first Foreign Secretary 
in 1886 


In merit I have no doubt that my inferiority 
ould be equally undoubted. If I could ever 
ype to rise higher, it could only be by the favour 
id support of my fellow-countrymen. But if 
niority is to be reckoned against me, that, and 
e probable succession of one, as well as the 
‘obable elevation of other ministers to the House 

Lords, would keep me for ever in a subordinate 
sition. 

I never thought [he wrote a week later] to find 
yself engaged in an argument with you on what 
iy appear to be a question of my personal 
{vancement. I can only hope that you know me 

ll enough to understand and believe that this is 
t the case. I serve a country which is the back- 
ne of our party, but which is never recognized. 







And to Mrs. Gladstone he wrote: “‘ As regards 
politics and office I do not think I shall ever 
get the taste of it out of my mouth.” 

In June 1883, piqued by Gladstone’s neglect 
of Scottish affairs—and perhaps of his own 
merits—Rosebery resigned. A month later, 
when Gladstone offered him the newly created 
Scottish Office, he declined it. This time he 
came quite into the open, declaring roundly 
that, “I have made up my mind never to re- 
enter the Government except as a member of 
the Cabinet. I can quite understand that you 
will think this very presumptuous on my part. 
But the fact is that for office, qua office, I do not 
greatly care. I am convinced that for me there 
is no middle term of usefulness between that of 
absolute independence and Cabinet office...” 
He and Hannah then departed on a world tour 
—of America, Australia, Ceylon, Aden (“ that 
we should there have received and revived the 
tanks of Solomon is a singular succession and a 
pregnant thought”) and home via Marseilles 
and Paris. Back in harness as a Government 
supporter, he plunged into the question of 
House of Lords Reform, a subject always dear 
to his heart, astounding everyone as usual by his 
eloquence and ability and even moving the 
Prince of Wales to enquire: “‘ tell me candidly 
your opinion whether you think there would be 
any Constitutional objection if in my position 
I voted with the Government.” A few weeks 
later, he gave Liberal Imperialism its first 
breath of wind when he addressed the Trades 
Union Congress on colonial emigration and 
the creed of Empire. 

In November 1884, Gladstone offered him 
the Commissionership of Works. Rosebery 
once again refused, writing to Lord Granville 
that “it is not indeed an attractive position, 
having neither dignity nor importance, and is I 
think the least of all the offices, being only a 
sort of football for contending connoisseurs.” 
This, however, was not his main reason for 
refusal: he disapproved of the Government’s 
Egyptian policy and his connection with the 
House of Rothschild would make it difficult for 
him to take part in the discussion of Egyptian 
finances. Three months later, the fall of 
Khartoum and the death of Gordon changed 
everything. Once again—he had been on the 
point of resigning in 82, when the Phoenix 
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A Dinner at Haddo House, 1884. The MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN presides, with ROSEBERY on the 


left and GLADSTONE 0» the right. 


Park murders kept him at his post—it was all 
hands to the pumps, and “if you think my 
services can be of any use to the Government 
you have the right to claim them...” The 
Board of Works (with the Privy Seal attached as 
an afterthought prompted by Granville) was 
immediately forthcoming. Rosebery had got 
home. His policy of building up his personal 
reputation while, in his skilful and patrician 
manner, abstaining from the heavy chores of 
junior office had paid off. It had not, however, 
endeared him to his older and more laborious 
new colleagues, such as Harcourt, who had 
borne the brunt of the day and stayed the pace. 

Rosebery enjoyed his first spell of Cabinet 
office for only four months. With Gladstone, 
Hartington and Chamberlain all brooding dis- 
concertedly over Ireland, Harcourt perpetually 
threatening resignation (“‘ Long wrangle. . . 
said he had better leave the Govt. at once. He 
had never been so insulted, etc.”) and its 
members divided over the Pendjeh incident— 
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here Rosebery was for taking a firm line with 
Russia—it was not a happy team. During this 
time, Rosebery’s friendship with Herbert 
Bismarck led to his visiting Berlin, and to the 
first of his many conversations with the great 
Chancellor—the only person, except Queen 
Victoria, who he afterwards declared had ever 
thoroughly frightened him. Perhaps it was this 
powerful impression that caused him to report, 
so incredibly, to Lord Granville that “ there is 
something indeed intensely repugnant to me 
in being a man’s guest and writing down his 
careless utterances like an interviewer .. . | 
feel certain that you will not allow another 
human being to see my notes” ; the international 
amenities have hardened since 1886. Yet, in 
spite of all his scruples and mannerisms, tus 
was the period at which, within the Liberal 
Party, Rosebery was at the zenith of his political 
influence. As Crewe justly remarks: 


. .. he was in regular communication with Gran- 
ville, Hartington, Harcourt, Goschen, John 
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Morley, Dilke, Chamberlain—men at the op- 
posite poles of opinion, but all prepared to put 
trust in his judgment and sympathy. And it was 
not only that he was charming and receptive. He 
did in reality occupy a central position, as Glad- 
stone himself did in a different way, between 
Whigs and Radicals, and at this time he attracted 
both equally. . . . There was as yet nothing to 
awaken jealousy or hostility in the minds of any 
section of the party. 


In June Lord Salisbury came in—and was 
out again, his grim honeymoon with Parnell 
over for good, by February. During the 
interval, the political calculating machine inside 
Mr. Gladstone’s head—a phenomenal and 
highly intricate instrument, in which the Will 
of God and the finest points of parliamentary 
computation were combined—had been fed the 
Irish problem, and had been whirring and 
clicking with a dynamic intensity. As Morley 
puts it in the Life: “ Like a pilot amid wander- 
ing icebergs, or in waters where familiar buoys 
had been taken up and immemorial beacons 
been put out, he scanned the scene with keen 
eyes and a glass sweeping the horizon in every 
direction. No wonder his words seemed vague, 
and vague they undoubtedly were . . . the point- 
blank is not for all occasions ...” At last, 
however, the whirring ceased and the machine 
clattered out the answer: “Home Rule for 
Ireland.” Gladstone’s determination was made 
known after the general election in December. 
Hartington at once declined to serve under 
him; and Chamberlain and Trevelyan left the 
Government in March. The scandal of the 
Dilke case, much to Queen Victoria’s un- 
concealed delight, had already broken, and 
Sir Charles was “ unavailable.” The Queen 
had also decided that it was time that Granville 
went. He was ageing, troubled with gout, 
“ harassed in his private affairs,” unpopular in 
the country as a result of Khartoum and Egypt, 
and was generally believed to be losing his grip. 
The only really good appointment (and that is 
my doing, for J asked for him and insisted on 
having him),” she told the Prince of Wales, 

is Lord Rosebery. He is doing extremely well 
anc I am doing all I can to help him, for which 
he expresses great gratitude.” And so, at 
thirty-nine, Rosebery became Foreign Secretary. 
sy “doing extremely well,” the Queen 

me nt that her new Foreign Secretary had 
1ised to continue the policy laid down by 





Lord Salisbury. It was a promise he kept 
faithfully, during the seven months that the 
administration lasted. He followed Lord 
Salisbury’s line in the Balkans, taking a firm 
stand, in concert with Germany, against Greek 
and Serbian designs on Turkey. (How Disraeli 
must have smiled in the shades!) He had the 
first of his many brushes with French colonial- 
ism over the New Hebrides; and he put down 
the able, autocratic and long over-indulged Sir 
Robert Morier at St. Petersburg, reporting to 
the Queen that, 
It is no consolation to Lord Rosebery to read in 
The Times this morning that Sir R. Morier has 
given one of the most successful balls of the 
season: or to hear from Sir R. Morier that the 
Tsar is greatly pleased with Lord Rosebery’s 
method of conducting business, of which, indeed, 
owing to Sir R. Morier’s proceedings, the Tsar 
can know nothing. 
Alone among the Foreign Secretaries, he 
refused to acknowledge the Russian suspension 
of Batum as a free port, rightly pointing out 
that this was a breach of the Treaty of Berlin, 
and that such acts tended to “ make future 
conventions of the kind difficult, if not impos- 
sible; and to cast doubts at least on those 
already concluded.” (‘‘ This,” declared M. de 
Giers, the Russian Chancellor, “is the most 
wounding communication that has ever been 
addressed by one Power to another. It has gone 
straight to my heart, and will remain there, till 
I die; and when it is published in the blue 
book, it will go straight to the heart of every 
Russian and will rankle there.”’) In addition, 
Rosebery strongly supported his friend Drum- 
mond Wolff’s mission to Cairo. and cdvised 
him to go slow on expenses. (‘‘ Remember 
what a fierce and drastic economist is our 
present Dictator.”) Above all, however great 
his admiration for Prince Bismarck, he would 
not suffer that great man taking liberties— 
“There is nothing to take hold of,” he told 
Gladstone, “‘ but the tone is not altogether 
what it should be.” Altogether, he showed 
himself an admirable Foreign Secretary, a 
model of firmness and restraint. This was 
probably the happiest period of Rosebery’s 
life as a politician. 
In October, Lord Salisbury returned to 
office, and the Roseberys set out on a tour of 
India, visiting Lucknow, Peshawar, Hyderabad, 








‘“* Dalmeny became a St. Germain and it was long before the dream of a Rosebery restoration was 


quite vanished.” 


Benares, the Khyber Pass, and Lahore ; in the 
last-named city, Rosebery “‘ met a long list of 
the officials active in.the north-west where the 
heart of India beats strong, and he was intro- 
duced to the savage squalor of the Afghan 
horse-market.” The historico-romantic strain 
in him was thrilled by the Moghul splendours of 
Delhi, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri (“‘ What lives 
these men had—and yet no longer than our 
own’’); his general enthusiasm contrasts 
admirably with Sir Charles Dilke’s comment on 
the sub-continent—that “if a man wears a 
flannel belt and thick clothes when he travels by 
night, and drinks strong tea, he need not fear 
India.” He returned in time for Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee and exchanged cloy- 
ing letters with his sovereign on that event— 
as a courtier, Rosebery was the sedulous ape of 
Disraeli; he, too, believed in laying it on with a 
trowel. In 1889 he was elected the first Chair- 
man of the London County Council, a fitting 
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tribute to one of his most positive achieve- 
ments as a statesman, though lack of space 
prevents its discussion here. In his work for 
the L.C.C. Rosebery displayed a happy and 
too-often masked side of his nature—an ability 
to “ make friends with people of different up- 
bringing from himself and with tastes and 
habits foreign to his own.” “‘ His sympathies,” 
Crewe adds, “‘ were numerous and his tolera- 
tion was large. There is amazing attraction in a 
man of first-class intellect who, in loco, is quite 
indifferent to the intellectual equipment of the 
hour’s companions.” 

The year 1890 was a bad one for Rosebery. 
His stepfather, the Duke of Cleveland, and 
Lord Granville both died; and in August came 
the news of Cardinal Newman’s death. A te'e- 
gram from the Oratory at Edgbaston s«nt 
Rosebery up to Birmingham on what must 
surely rank as the strangest pilgrimage of ‘he 
nineteenth century: 











The Cardinal just like a saint’s remains over a 
high altar, waxy, distant, emaciated, in a mitre, 
rich gloves whereon the ring (which I kissed), 
rich slippers. With the hat at the foot. 

And this was the end of the young Calvinist, 
the Oxford don, the austere Vicar of St. Mary’s. 
It seemed as if a whole cycle of human thought 
and life were concentrated in that august repose. 
... Kindly light had led a guided Newman to this 
strange, brilliant, incomparable end. 

Seeing him on his right side in outline one saw 
only an enormous nose and chin almost meeting— 
a St. Dominic face. The left side was inconceiv- 
ably sweet and soft, with that gentle corner of the 
mouth so greatly missed in the other view. The 
body, so frail and slight that it had ceased to be a 
body terrestrial. 


Late in the year came the death of Hannah 
Rosebery, after a fifty days’ illness—a terrible 
blow from which her husband in some ways 
never recovered. In public Rosebery might 
sometimes appear to treat his wife with scant 
courtesy. Even Crewe admits that he was 
abrupt, and “ now and then seemed impatient 
of her obvious devotion to himself.” That dis- 
tinguished remembrancer, Sir George Leveson- 
Gower, recalls meeting the Roseberys at 
Bombay, when his friend Lord Reay was the 
Governor. “‘ They and I were leaving in differ- 
ent directions and I asked Rosebery when he 
was starting. He answered quite gravely, I am 
leaving tomorrow. Hannah and the rest of the 
heavy luggage follow the next day.” (Sir 
George is also responsible for the often told 
story of how “ at Mentmore he was entertaining 
some of his Jewish relations by marriage. One 
night they sat up smoking longer than pleased 
him, so he got up, yawned, and cried, ‘ To your 
tents, O Israel!’.”’) Nevertheless, Rosebery 
ioved Hannah dearly, and her death made a sad 
change in his life, accentuating the physical 
handicaps—the nervous irritability and sleep- 
less nights—that had always played a part in 
his make-up. His establishment and stables 
were cut down, and the general grande tenue 
of his existence was diminished as a result of 
losing Hannah. 

‘he following year was a blank one in Rose- 
bery’s life. Yet, “ though the curtain remained 
drawn through 1891 . . . his political friends 
did not want to lose him, and Gladstone in par- 
ticular kept him in strict view,’’ emphasizing, 
as osebery recorded, “that when one had 
atte ned to a certain point in politics it was not 
posible to retire.” In June, 1892, came the 
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General Election and a last spell of Glad- 
stonian rule. But where was the ex-Foreign 
Secretary ? Sir Henry Ponsonby, the Queen’s 
Private Secretary, noted that “ Lord Rose- 
bery’s position is a mystery, and as he has gone 
on board a yacht he is not at this moment 
accessible . . . it may be health that keeps him 
afloat just now, it may be dislike of the Glad- 
stonian programme, or it may be that he wishes 
to retire from public life.”” Most likely it was a 
mixture of all three. A personal letter from his 
old friend, the Prince of Wales, evoked the 
reply that, “I have the gravest doubts as to 
whether my long loneliness and sleeplessness 
have not unfitted me for public life.” “ God 
Almighty in his infinite mercy and goodness 
guide you to a right decision,” cried Mr. Glad- 
stone with “ pathetic violence,” telling Rose- 
bery (who had agreed to serve again at the 
Foreign Office) next day, ““Do not repeat what 
I am going to say to a living soul—I have been 
BRUTALLY treated by one man. At last I had 
to remind him that it was I who had received 
the commission. ‘ But,’ he replied, ‘ it is for us 
to consider whether we will join you’.” The 
*“one man” was, of course, the over-bearing, 
scene-creating but quite indispensable new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir William 
Harcourt. 

In this ill-omened fashion Mr. Gladstone’s 
fourth administration began. From the start 
it was an unhappy one. (The full story—there 
is no need to re-tell it here—can be read day by 
painful day in Sir Algernon West’s Private 
Diaries [1922].) As Rosebery wrote later: “ I 
myself was passive, for I was engrossed by the 
business of my great department. I had indeed 
during this Government become purely a 
departmental Minister—content to hold aloof 
provided I were left alone in my special work.” 
Certainly, he had his hands full at the Foreign 
Office. There was the problem of the Mombasa 
railway, and there was the question of what 
could be done for Labouchere (Rosebery’s 
refusal—inability, rather—to appoint Labou- 
chere ambassador in Washington was to cause 
him untold harm at the hands of Truth and its 
proprietor during the months that followed); 
there was more trouble with Egypt, Rosebery 
playing the part of honest broker between a 
gouty and, for once, rattled Cromer and a 








Cabinet most of whose members had set their 
hearts on evacuation; there were the Belgians 
to be watched at Lado, the Persians to be in- 
vigilated in the Persian Gulf and the French 
to be headed off from making a grab at Siam 
(the idea of the Indian Empire’s suddenly 
finding itself without this buffer state between 
Burma and French Indo-China and the French 
planted on its eastern flank frightened Rosebery 
far more than the conventional Russian threat 
from the north-west). Above all, there was the 
problem of the Uganda Protectorate, a subject 
that brought out all Harcourt’s Little England- 
ism and Morley’s anti-annexationist fears. 
Harcourt, Morley and their supporters 
“thought that the empire was as large as it 
ought to be, and apparently would have been 
content if the whole continent of Africa, except 
Cape Colony and Natal, had fallen under 
foreign influence and control.” Harcourt’s 
view of Britain’s role in Europe was also 
extremely narrow; he was, for example, quite 
unaware of the solid reasons underlying Rose- 
bery’s attempt to re-build the “ Concert of 
Europe” in place of the Bismarckian system 
of ententes and alliances that had been so much 
in vogue since the Seventies. 

All these questions tended to draw Rosebery 
away from Gladstone, whose view of empire and 
imperialism was much the same as Harcourt’s. 
For the first time the old man began to distrust 
and question his protégé’s Liberalism ; soon 
this distrust would be extended to most of 
Rosebery’s colleagues. Though Gladstone’s 
intellect was as vigorous as ever, his eyesight 
and hearing were both failing—he was eighty- 
one—and he seemed in a sense cut off from his 
Cabinet, sunk in a vatic state of trance, failing 
to communicate his ideas or intentions, except 
in the vaguest fashion. Confronted by Lord 
Spencer’s Naval Estimates, his old radical 
obstinacy suddenly flared up. The fervent 
anti-militarist, the colleague of Bright and 
Cobden, the unbending Peelite disciple of rigid 
public finance, refused to yield an inch. “‘ The 
dead are with me, though not, it seems, the 
living,” he cried; and to his confidant West, he 
declared: “‘ You might as well try and blow up 
the Rock of Gibraltar with your own hands as 
try to move me.” In January, 1894, he told the 
Cabinet that he would resign if the estimates 


were maintained. Weeks of vacillation, o 
comings and goings, followed, the whole episod: 
culminating in the famous “ blubberin; 
Cabinet,” which Rosebery himself describex 
so inimitably in a short memoir (published in 
History Today in the issues of December 195: 
and January 19§2). 

Gladstone wished to recommend Spencer to 
succeed him; but the Queen, without asking 
his advice, sent for Rosebery, who, after some 
demurring and an attempt to obtain a working 
agreement with Harcourt, kissed hands on 
March sth. The story of Rosebery’s fifteen 
months’ premiership can be briefly told. As 
later he declared plaintively to the Queen, he 
was in a false position from the start: 


He has inherited from his predecessor a policy, 
a cabinet and a parliament; besides a party of 
groups—one of which is aimed against himself 
All this is kept in existence by a narrow majority 
which may at any moment break away. He him- 
self is only able to guide this tumultuous party 
through a leader, bitterly hostile to himself, and 
ostentatiously indifferent to the fate of the 

vernment. 

Lord Rosebery in the meantime is shut up in a 
House almost unanimously opposed to his 
ministry, and, for all political purposes, might 
as well be in the Tower of London. 

Under these circumstances, though he hates 
making speeches anywhere, he has no course 
open to him but to speak in the country. Other- 
wise, little known as he is, he would be completely 
eclipsed by the Leader of the House of Commons, 
and obliterated as Prime Minister . 

All that he can do, which some ‘other Liberal 
ministers conceivably might not, is, while pursu- 
ing a Liberal domestic policy at home, to take care 
that the interests of Your Majesty’s Empire are 
maintained abroad .. . 


The reference to his public speeches concerned 
various pronouncements on the House of Lords 
which the Queen, who clung to the old- 
fashioned view that Parliament was the only 
proper place for speechifying, thought inflam- 
matory. But Rosebery’s main stumbling-block 
was undoubtedly Harcourt. A large section of 
the Liberal Party, headed by himself and his 
adoring and intriguing son, Lewis, thought that 
he should have had the premiership and 
regarded Rosebery as a lukewarm grandee 
nominated by the Court. The powerful Non- 
conformist element disliked his connec’ ion 
with the Turf; and when Ladas won the 1394 
Derby his popularity within the party was not 
increased. His Laodicean attitude to Home 
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kule—the feeling that it was a question of head 
rather than heart, a feeling he shared with 
Harcourt and Dilke—was well known and he 
began badly by making an unlucky slip in his 
famous “‘ predominant partner” speech: The 
Times declared that, at one blow, he had shat- 
tered the fabric of Liberalism; and, as a result 
of Labouchere’s efforts, the Government was 
defeated on the Address. 

Harcourt’s celebrated Budget, largely framed 
by Milner and including the then revolutionary 
introduction of death duties, marked the end of 
Rosebery’s direct relations with his Chancellor. 
As Crewe says, “‘ there had been acute diver- 
gencies on foreign affairs, sometimes involving 
moral issues, but not accusations of personal 
interest.” Their mutual comments on the 
proposals make incredible reading: Harcourt 
writes “of another party which was founded 
1894 years ago” and thinks it likely that 
“many young men would go away sorrowful 
because they had great possessions.” On this 
absurd imputation, Rosebery merely pencilled: 
“No, it is the young men who are to inherit 
great possessions who will suffer. So this 
refined innuendo is beside the mark.” Never- 
theless, his opposition to Harcourt’s Budget 
ended a stage in Rosebery’s Liberalism. 
Thereafter, he relapsed more and more into 
the seignorial conservatism of his later years. 

The end came on June 21st. Rosebery was 
at Epsom, “‘ enjoying dinner and the shortest 
night of the year under his verandah,” when 
news came that the Government had been 
defeated on the Cordite Supply vote. (In the 
Fourth Hussars mess at Aldershot, there were 
great rejoicings. Everyone agreed that Rosebery 
was a patriot, but young Lieutenant Churchill 
got his head bitten off when he tried to put in a 
word for John Morley. “ Someone said there 
was really plenty of cordite but that any stick 
was good enough to beat such dogs! ””) Rose- 
bery resigned next day and quitted office for 
the last time at the age of forty-eight. 

‘There is little point in describing his later 
polirical activities at length. For a time, as his 
popular biographer, E. T. Raymond, writes, 
“Delmeny became a St. Germain and it was 
long before the dream of a Rosebery restoration 
was quite vanished.” Grey and Haldane, both 
stauich Liberal Imperialists, were strong sup- 





porters, and Asquith, in spirit at least, was with 
them; Fowler and E. T. Cook, the powerful 
editor of the Daily News, were his men. West 
describes a typical Jacobite reunion at Dalmeny, 
with Margot Asquith’s father, Sir Charles 
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“* Rosebery’s main stumbling-block was undoubtedly 

Harcourt’; SIR WILLIAM as Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer “‘at a fulminating moment.” Sketch by 
Harry Furniss 





Tennant, “‘ who has been a real Tory since the 
Death Duties,” coming in, exclaiming, “I 
am so happy, as, thank God, I have now a 
Leader—you don’t know how nearly I was 
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leaving you.”” Harcourt’s squalls and outbursts 
had brought him to the point where he could 
depend on nobody, not even Morley; and in 
1898 he resigned the House of Commons leader- 
ship—Rosebery had relinquished the leader- 
ship of the Party two years before. Morley 
followed him, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman came in as leader—a far tougher 
and more resourceful figure than Rosebery’s 
adherents had bargained for. 

From then on, Rosebery, though remaining 
in great public demand as an orator, passed 
gradually out of political life. In 1906 the 
Liberals offered him the post he had refused to 
Labouchere so long ago. ‘“ He would,” com- 
ments Lord Hardinge (Old Diplomacy, 1947), 
““ have been an ideal ambassador in Washing- 
ton, but he hesitated on receiving Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposal and a second letter followed by 
an interview failed to persuade him.” During 
the struggle between the Lords and Mr. 
Asquith, Rosebery made several weighty but 
ineffectual interventions. Illness and the Great 
War (in which his second son, Neil Primrose, 
was killed in Palestine) caused a lingering 
decline. He had almost retired from society, 
moving sepulchrally from one to another of his 
secluded country houses. Long before his 
death, most people were surprised to find him 
still alive. He had become a mythical figure, 
the symbol of an England that had ended for 
ever in 1914—the England that Sir Winston 
Churchill has described as the age of the British 
Antonines. Sometime in 1919 Sir Edmund 
Gosse wrote to Earl Spencer describing how he 
and a friend were taking a stroll and passed 
Lord Rosebery’s back-door in Farm Street: 

. .. Next moment there emerged a little withered 

figure in a railway-cap of cloth, who stood blink- 

ing in the sun. Snow-white hair, closely-shaven 
drawn parchment cheeks, dull eyes that gazed out 
blankly . . . he shook hands with us both, but said 


not a word ; stood there, without a smile, then 
turned, still not speaking, and was pushed by 


two servants into the motor, which had the blind 
drawn down . 


John Buchan, who knew him well, visited hin 
in the late Twenties and found him “ crushec 
by bodily weakness, sorrowing over the depart 
ing world and contemptuous of the new.” | 
was, he added, sadly like the old age of Chateau 
briand. A fortnight later, on May 21st, 1929 
Rosebery died. 


“The most ambitious man that ! had eve 
met,” declared Sir Charles Dilke, after 
Sunday afternoon walk at Mentmore in 188c 
A man, quipped Bernard Shaw, who never 
missed an occasion of losing an opportunity. 
Rosebery has been the subject of many varying 
judgments, each of them more subjective than 
is usually the case when politicians are assessed. 
To J. A. Spender, his premiership— too 
swiftly attained and too gravely embarrassed,” 
as Mr. Algernon Cecil puts it—had kept him 
“* like a burnt child dreading the fire.” To Mr. 
Cecil, Rosebery is the Hamlet of politics: “ it 
is . . . the enigma of a striking personality and 
not the portrait of a great Prime Minister that 
rivets the eye.” To Philip Guedalla, who 
despised him, he always remained “ political 
caviare, a morsel of public life which it is 
distinguished to enjoy . . . it is his tragedy that 
there is no place in politics for Peter Pan.” 

Poor Rosebery! Perhaps his true character 
is to be traced most clearly in the books that he 
wrote. He had a singular thirst for glory; and, 
in The Early Life of Chatham and in his short 
study of Pitt, he gave this feeling noble utter- 
ance. His preoccupation with failure was the 
cause of his most famous book, Napoleon: The 
Last Phase. His greatest friendship is enshrined 
in Lord Randolph Churchill. With the soul of a 
Disraeli, the spirit of a Macaulay and the 
temperament of a romantic hedonist, how 
could Rosebery have been other than he wes? 
He is far from being among the greatest, but 
he is certainly the most enigmatic of British 
Prime Ministers. 


(concluded) 
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LETTERS TO 


A BONAPARTIST MYSTERY 


J 
I wonder whether readers of History Today would 
take an interest in answering questions that arise in 
connection with a publication of 1820 that has lately 
obtained some fresh attention? I am referring to a 
book Histoire du Parlement anglais depuis l’origine en 
1234 jusqua Tan VII de la République frangaise, 

ivie de la Grande Charte, par Louis Bonaparte, 
avec des notes autographes de Napoléon (Paris, 
1udoin Fréres, 1820). 

This volume contains a survey of British a 
history up to 1715, upon the accuracy of which I a 
unable to judge; but it certainly is written in a caulk 
ing style. The chief interest is formed by about 140 
footnotes, initialled “‘ N.B.,” containing political 
remarks and reflections jotted down with Napoleonic 
brevity. An anonymous pamphlet, published in Paris 
thirty years afterwards, in 1850, gave the following 
description of the origin of the book: “‘ Some day, 
in 1806, Louis handed the manuscript to his brother; 
and the Emperor thereupon added his marginal notes. 
These form, so to speak, an intimate family conversa- 
tion, having been in no way meant for publication. 
They are all in his own handwriting.”” Most French 
historians have treated the publication as in some 
part authentic; although, as early as 1825, a scholar, 
who was for many years head of the National Library 
in Paris, noticed a mystification. 

The point is that the Histoire du Parlement anglais 
was certainly not written by Louis Napoleon, as the 
title page would suggest. The principal part of 
the publication of 1820 (not including the notes) is the 
literal transcript of a book, published as early as 1748 

“4@ Londres”) under a similar title, “par M. 
l Abbé Raynal.”’ (Raynal was a well-known publicist 
among the Encyclopaedists.) The second part, deal- 
ing with the evolution of British-French rivalries of 
the eighteenth century, is in all probability due to 
Barére, one of the leading men of the French Revolu- 
tion. Notwithstanding much trouble, it has not 
been possible to retrace the original of the manuscript 
in any collection. 

All this is not the end of the matter. There are 
strong reasons for looking upon the publication of 
1820 as something more than a common fabrication. 
This equally applies to the notes signed “‘ N.B.,” 
as has been lately pointed out by M. Frangois Piétri 
in the Mercure de France (August 1957, September 
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1958). Louis Bonaparte, who might have been 
expected to protest promptly against a misuse of his 
narne, in case of a simple fraud, did nothing of the 
kind. A good number of years later, he merely pro- 


duced in a rather loose and equivocal manner a 
statement of his being unable to accept the respon- 
sibility for the contents of the publication under his 
nance. On the other hand, once again several years 
late: (1839), he included the book in a list of “‘ writ- 
ing: by my hand ” (“‘ mes écrivailleries ”’) offered to a 
friend! In addition there is the pamphlet of 1850, 
wh'-h has already been mentioned. This takes the 
aut enticity for granted. Here is its title: Notes de 
VE »pereur Napoléon sur Il Histoire d’ Angleterre, 
con lément necessaire du Mémorial de Sainte Héléne 
(Pa ‘s, Garnier Fréres, 1850). This publication of 
56 pages aims to reconfirm Napoleon’s views as 
co. hed in the “ notes” of 1820; emphasizing the 
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following | characteristics : Napoleon’s inclination 
towards “‘ enlightened despotism ” and authoritative 
democracy as a preferable form of government; his 
abhorrence for mass-rule; his attitude towards Great 
Britain, which favoured a rapprochement, while 
opposing British mastership of the seas and expan- 
sionist policies. Hardly any other plausible explana- 
tion could be found for the rehash of these views, in 
1850, than its evidently forming a part of the Bona- 
partist propaganda, which Napoleon’s nephew 
(Louis’s son) was then exploiting for the advance- 
ment of his career. The Prince must have been well 
informed about the inner tissues of the book, pub- 
lished in 1820 under his father’s name, with his 
uncle’s notes. This seems to confirm that Louis’s 
name was lent, in 1820, to a publication that should 
rank among the writings, abounding at that period, 
intended to serve the pro-Napoleonic movement in 
Europe, particularly in political circles in England; 
pear so luminously described by Lord Rosebery 

** last-phase literature.” 

It should be noted, that the two publicists whose 
work has served as the main contribution to the text 
of 1820, Raynal and Barére, had each been at a given 
period, most closely connected with Napoleon Bona- 
parte and his political conceptions. Raynal, who died 
in 1796, had among his most active and fervent 
admirers the young captain of artillery, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. While he and his younger brother Louis 
were living together, on junior officer’s pay, in the 
garrisons of Auxonne and Valence (1789, 1791), 
they went among many subjects carefully into British 
history. Raynal’s works on this subject were at this 
time perused. Barére, who died in 1841, had been 
Napoleon’s personal adviser on the lines of British 
policy (1800-1806). He prepared more than 200 
private reports, dealing with these matters. As far 
as the personality of Louis is concerned, for many 
years he had been Napoleon’s favourite brother. 
This personal intimacy, and an _ exceptionally 
brilliant intelligence, equalled by an exceptional 
sense of duplicity, should also be taken into account 
in determining the anatomy of the book issued under 
Louis’s name. Is there not a considerable body of 
evidence, placing the book, and the notes “ N.B.” 
under the presumption of authenticity, be it a cryptic 
and partial one? The probability of arrangements 
for publication, made a few years after the break-up 
of 1815 ? We seem to have to do with a fabrication, 
not a forgery. 

It would be extremely interesting to learn, what 
has been the reception of the book, with the footnotes, 
by public opinion in England. Did it influence the 
attitude towards Napoleon at St. Helena, and to- 
wards Bonapartism? Has British historiography, 
then or later, taken an interest? Further was or is 
there an opinion in Great Britain, concerning the 
scholarly value of the Histoire du Parlement anglais ? 
Had Raynal’s treatise of 1748 on British political 
history found appreciation in England ? Can sources 
be indicated from which this French text has been 
drawn ? 


Yours, etc., 
Dr. J. A. VAN HAMEL, 
Baarn, Holland. 


(Letters continued on page 209) 
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JAMES ANDREW RAMSAY, Marquess of Dalhousie 
(1812-60), by Sir ¥. Watson-Gordon; painted in 1847, 
the year before Dalhousie’s appointment to India 


REVEALING, AND IN A SENSE the ultimate, 
A« of the work of a proconsul is the 

memory that lingers in the country 
where he once ruled. In India it is now also a 
fair test, for her people, since they attained 
freedom, have begun to assess the British 
Governors-General by standards unswayed by 
crude emotion or bitter prejudice. One curious 
reflection of such judgments is to be seen in the 
fate of the various avenues and works named 
after these men. Clive Road in Calcutta, for 
example, has been re-named to commemorate 
an Indian nationalist leader, and the great 
bridge thrown across the Ganges at Benares no 











In the course of eight years Dalhousie 
greatly extended the territories of the 
East India Company. Today his memory 
is respected by Indians not as one of the 
builders of the British Empire but as 


one of the architects of the Indian Republic. 


GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA: II 


Dalhousie 


By S. GOPAL 


longer bears the name of Dufferin. But the 
heart of Calcutta is still Dalhousie Square. 

At first sight it seems odd that Indians 
should still cherish the memory of Dalhousie, 
the young Scottish nobleman who came out 2s 
Governor-General in 1848 and, during the next 
eight years, extended the empire of the East 
India Company and stabilized its authority. 


But their devotion is not undiscerning. For 


Dalhousie is great not as an imperialist but «s 


an administrator, and is remembered not 1s 
one of the builders of the British Empire but 


as one of the architects of modern India. 





James Andrew Ramsay, tenth earl of Dz!- 


























ousie, was only thirty-five when he was 
handed a task that he described as “ too heavy 
for the shoulders of Atlas.” But he did not 
have even the usual advantages of youth; he 
left England broken in health and was a sick 
man throughout his years in India. He himself 
felt that, although his doctors had allowed him 
to take up the appointment, he should never 
have accepted. His ailment at the time was 
diagnosed as a tick in the leg; although at first 
his health seemed to improve in India, it soon 
broke down again, and he suffered constantly 
not merely from the old complaint but also 
from throat trouble and severe ulceration. 
As early as 1849, he was grumbling that he was 
“as weak as half a cat” and, towards the end 
of his term, he was unable to remain standing 
for more than ten minutes at a time or to walk 
without assistance. His successor Charles 
Canning surmised, on seeing him, that the 
disease was scrofula. But if Dalhousie lacked 
the good health that normally goes with youth, 
he commanded unusual maturity and experi- 
ence. He sat in the House of Commons for a 
year before he succeeded to the title in 1838, 
and was appointed Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade in 1843. This was a junior post more 
enviable than his contemporaries recognized; 
for the President was Gladstone, and it was 
under this distinguished tutelage that Dal- 
housie strengthened his powers of hard work 
and set up standards of thoroughness. On 
Gladstone’s resignation in 1845, Dalhousie was 
appointed President, and soon after included 
in the Cabinet. He retired from office along 
with the other Peelites in 1846; and when, a 
year later, Lord John Russell offered him the 
Governor-Generalship, he insisted that his 
political independence should be assured. No 
one seriously objected to the appointment of 
one who had been for so long near the centre 
of public affairs, who had been a member of 
beth Houses of Parliament, had worked in 
an presided over one of the administrative 
branches of the Government, and had had 
Cabinet experience. Even in that age of pre- 
co: ity, Dalhousie was outstanding. 

ike most other Englishmen serving in 
In ‘ia in those days of slow communications, 
D: housie missed the comforts of home life 
an often cursed the rigours of what he termed 


“this penal settlement.” Greatly attached to 
his family, he longed for the company of his 
daughters; but his ache was soon sharpened to 
tragedy by the death of his wife at sea on her 
way back to England in 1853 in search of good 
health. He then sent for his eldest daughter to 
act as his hostess, but remained a lonely man. 
His desolation was emphasized by his public 
position, by the “awful solitude” of the 
Governor-Generalshir. As he wrote even 
during his first year of office, “‘ How can a 
Governor-General ever have a friend? .. . 
there you are—the Lord Sahib Bahaudur 
always—the golden image which Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king set up . . . I don’t deny, there- 
fore, that I detest the country and many of the 
people in it. I don’t proclaim it; but I don’t 
doubt that my face does not conceal it from 
those I have to deal with.” And time only con- 
firmed these opinions: “seven years’ heavy 
experience enables me to declare that emolu- 
ments, honours and reputation are as a feather 
against what must be set in the other balance 
in India.” 

These self-pitying growls, however, should 
not be taken too seriously. A man of ability 
and ambition, Dalhousie on the whole enjoyed 
exercising the authority of his great office, and 
was determined to make full use of the mani- 
fold opportunities it afforded. On his voyage 
to India, he planned ways of mastering every 
aspect of policy and administration. Once in- 
stalled in office, he gave himself no rest and 
expected from his subordinates the same un- 
flagging industry. On one occasion he sent a 
note at midnight to his private secretary: “ If 
you are up and have your breeches on come 
here. If not, without them.” His tone was 
often harsh, and he could not suffer fools; but 
he was quick to seize quality in others, and 
could win the loyalty of able men. He made it 
clear to his subordinates that his was the 
decisive voice. “‘ I have given him (the Resident 
at Lahore) to understand,” he wrote in August 
1848, “that there can be only one Master in 
India, the Governor-General in Council or 
somebody else; and that I don’t mean that it 
shall be anybody else.” But, while the officials 
were taught to esteem the Governor-General in 
Council as a body, the Council itself was 
trained to obey the whip of the Governor- 














General. He even considered, at one time, the 
suspension of the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Charles Napier, or placing him under arrest. 
And if the Governor-General was the sole 
master in India, he was by no means the agent 
of the authorities in England, of either the 
Board of Control or the Court of Directors. 
The eight years of Dalhousie’s Governor- 
Generalship marked the rule of a vast empire by 
an individual. He brooked no insubordination 
in India and no interference from England, 
wielding an authority and influence such as few 
Governors-General have held. 

Eager to administer the vast territories under 
his charge, Dalhousie found himself merely 
adding to them during his first years of office, 
and pushing back the horizons of empire both 
westwards and eastwards. On the western 
border, the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab was 
seething, and soon plunged into war with the 
Company. The Sikhs, in origin and sect of 
Hinduism, had been driven by the persecution 
of the Mogul emperors into becoming a mili- 
tant organization and adopting outward symbols 
such as beards, uncut hair and the wearing of 
bangles in order to foster a sense of brother- 
hood. A dramatic personality, Ranjit Singh, 
had in the nineteenth century trained their 
army on European lines and set himself up as 
the ruler of a compact Sikh state in the Punjab. 
Ranjit Singh was shrewd enough not to cross 
swords with the East India Company, and 
signed a treaty accepting the Sutlej river as the 
frontier of his kingdom; but his successors were 
less adroit. In 1845 the Sikh army poured 
across the frontier and, although it fought 
valiantly, was severely beaten. The peace 
treaty that followed limited the size of the Sikh 
army, transferred a large slice of the Sikh 
kingdom to the Company, and provided for 
the stationing of a British Resident at Lahore, 
the capital of the Sikh kingdom, ostensibly to 
advise the Sikh government but, in fact, to 
supervise it. 

This was a compromise settlement, how- 
ever, under which the Sikhs were bound to 
chafe, and within two years war broke out again. 
In April 1848 two British officers were mur- 
dered at Multan, and the local Governor revolted 
against the British. Dalhousie, who had been in 
India for hardly three months, agreed to the 


suggestion of General Sir Hugh Gough th 
the campaign should be postponed until the 
winter. By then, the rebellion had spread t 
the whole Sikh kingdom; and Dalhousie ac- 
cepted the challenge. “ Unwarned by pre 
cedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikt 
nation has called for war, and on my words 
Sirs, they shall have it with a vengeance.’ 
Gough, who had led the British troops in th 
first Sikh war, was a general lacking in finesse; 
he had no sense of manoeuvre and sought t 
win battles by head-on collisions. Such tactic: 
were least suited to encounters with the Sikhs 
who lacked leadership but not bravery. At 
Ramnagar and Chillianwala the British lost 
heavily in men and guns; so, too, did the Sikhs, 
but they were by no means beaten. “ In 
public,” wrote Dalhousie to the Duke of 
Wellington after Chillianwala, “I make, of 
course, the best of things; I treat it as a great 
victory. But writing confidentially to you I do 
not hesitate to say that I consider my position 
grave. I have put into the field in the Punjab 
a force fit to match all India. In the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief I do not now consider 
that force safe or free from the risk of disaster.” 
The authorities in England appointed Napier to 
take over from Gough. But, before this super- 
session could be effected, Gough retrieved his 
reputation by shattering the Sikh army at 
Gujarat. 

The second Sikh war was Clearly not of 
Dalhousie’s choosing; and its very occurrence 
pointed out the impracticability of any piece- 
meal solutions for the Punjab. It was agreed 
that British authority in this area should now 
be supreme; the only difference of opinion was 
as to whether it should be exercised directly or 
through a king set up by the Company. The 
latter solution was unacceptable to Dalhousie’s 
tidy mind; and he decided to annex the Punjab. 
It seemed to him impossible that any Sikh ruler 
could ever forget the past; and it was imperative 
to restore the Company’s prestige, which had 
been damaged by the two setbacks before the 
final victory. Moreover, control through 
advisers, although feasible in other parts of 
India, was risky in the Punjab, which bordered 
on Afghanistan; for Dalhousie felt that te 
Afghans had attempted to transform even *'1¢ 
second Sikh war from a struggle between ‘1¢ 














[nglish and the Sikhs into a general conflict 
tween the British power and the Mahomedan. 
Indirect rule of the Punjab might therefore 
succeed only in making it a scene of Afghan 
intrigue. 

A very similar situation existed on the 
eastern frontier, where the Buddhist kings of 
Burma lived in a make-believe world, firmly 
convinced of their own importance and omni- 
potence. Their failure to recognize the military 
strength of the British had led to the first 
Burmese war of 1824-26. Although the Bur- 
mese troops were at first well led, their defeat 
was merely a matter of time; the war lasted for 
two years only because the Company’s armies 
were sent into action in the rainy season, and no 
precautions were taken against sickness. The 
Burmese ceded territory lying on the southern 
coast, paid a heavy indemnity, agreed to permit 
British commerce and admitted a British 
Resident. But, perhaps because of British mis- 





takes in the long-drawn-out campaign, they 
still tended to under-estimate the strength of 
the Company’s arms; and in 1852 a series of 
commercial disputes led to the second Burmese 
war. 

Dalhousie had no eagerness for hostilities. 
There is no reason to disbelieve the closing 
entry in his diary for 1852: “God He knows 
how fervently I desired to avert this necessity 
of war.” But he was sensitive to the need to 
assert the prestige not so much of the East 
India Company as of British power; even pin- 
pricks that could be ignored in other parts of 
the world might, if no retaliatory action were 
taken, weaken British authority in India: 
“* We can’t afford to be shown to the door any- 
where in the East; there are too many doors to 
our residence there to admit of our submitting 
to that movement safely at any one of them.” 
The campaign itself he planned with a thor- 
oughness for detail that ensured quick and easy 
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The costly battle of Chillianwala during the second Sikh War, January 13th, 1849. At the conclusion 
of the war, two months later, Dalhousie annexed the Punjab. 
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“He sought to win battles by head-on collisions”; 
GENERAL LORD GOUGH, engraving after Lowes Dickinson 


success. A fleet of steamers, medical equip- 
ment, fresh meat, and even wood to build 
barracks, were sent out to Burma, with the 
result that the casualties were only 377 and the 
expenditure less than one million pounds. But 
he refused to carry out the orders of the Court 
of Directors that the whole of Burma should be 
subjugated, and occupied and annexed only 
Pegu. Upper Burma remained independent. 
“ The war,” he wrote later, “‘ was an evil—any 
conquest was an evil; the occupation and halt in 
Pegu was an evil, but was a less evil than going 
on to Ava, and therefore I adopted it.” 
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Dalhousie, therefore, while he annexed the 
Punjab and a part of the Burmese kingdom, was 
no vainglorious empire-builder. He was never 
eager to find a casus belli, and aggrandisement 
was not to him an end in itself. Where he is 
open to criticism is in his policy within India 
in his attitude towards the “ native states.” 
The Company’s rulers had often contented 
themselves with merely claiming paramountcy 
over the local rulers. The internal administra 
tion of states like Hyderabad and Mysore wa: 
not interfered with unless there was chronic 
misgovernment; but these rulers were permit 
ted no external relations, and the British 
assumed the position of an overlord. The 
Company’s Government, however, laid down in 
1842 that no chance of a just and honourable 
accession of territory within India should be 
ignored. This statement of policy appealed to 
Dalhousie. Even the best Indian states failed 
to attain to his standards of government; and 
he had the impatience with inefficiency that 
most brilliant administrators tend to show. 
But what irked him more was the fact that these 
states were interspersed with the Company’s 
dominions and hampered all his plans to deve- 
lop the country as a whole. Railway lines 
linking the main towns, for example, could not 
be contemplated; and the mingling of juris- 
dictions prevented all attempts to introduce 
uniformity. Within a few months of his arrival, 
Dalhousie decided to utilize all “ rightful 
opportunities” of acquiring territory and 
revenue in India. This minute, when later 
published, caused some alarm, and Dalhousie 
explained that it was loosely written; but it 
undoubtedly expressed his intentions. Circum- 
stances placed in his hand an adequate instru- 
ment for his purpose. The British, as the 
paramount power, had to recognize every suc- 
cession in the Indian states. Sometimes, as in 
the tiny state of Cachar in 1832, the Company 
refused to recognize the adoption of an heir by 
a childless Hindu ruler and deemed the state 
as having “lapsed” to the Company. Tie 
Court of Directors laid down in 1834 that 
recognition of adoption should be the exception 
and not the rule, and should never be granted 
but as a special mark of approbation. In ot!er 
words, whenever a ruler of an Indian state died 
without a natural heir, the “‘ doctrine of laps: ” 
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would normally be enforced. But Dalhousie 
decided to give this doctrine more restricted 
application. He claimed no power over “ in- 
dependent ” Hindu sovereignties that were not 
tributary to the Company and had never been 
subordinate to a paramount power. It was only 
in dependent Hindu states that the Company 
could exercise the right of recognizing adop- 
tions; and this should be refused only in the 
case of those principalities that had been 
created or revived by the British. 

Even with this narrow application, Dalhousie 
was able to annex seven states during the eight 
years of his Governor-Generalship—Satara, 
Jaitpur, Sambalpur, Bhagat, Udaipur, Jhansi, 
and Nagpur. Of these, the only one of any 
considerable size was Nagpur, and none of 
them was of great intrinsic importance. 
Dalhousie has received from historians undue 
censure for the “ doctrine of lapse.” Far from 
inventing the doctrine he reduced its scope; 
and the rulers of Indian states, numbering over 
five hundred, could hardly have felt it as an 
impending menace. The real charge against 
him is that he did not consider these cases of 
“lapse ” on their merits, but placed the doc- 
trine at the service of his administrative zeal. 
In taking a decision of Jhansi, for example, he 
was influenced by the fact that it lay amid 
British districts, and the administration of 
British territory would be improved by its 
annexation. Nagpur was annexed because its 
possession would enhance the Company’s 
military strength, increase its commercial 
resources and consolidate its power. It was not 
the “ doctrine of lapse ” itself, but Dalhousie’s 
reasons for resorting to it, that the Indian 
rulers had cause to fear. Even the Moslem 
princes, who were unaffected by the doctrine 
because they did not practise adoption, began 
to grow uneasy. Dalhousie’s early activities 
had been to them reassuring. He had refused 
to interfere in the Moslem state of Bakahalpur, 
and had sternly rejected the suggestion of the 
Home Government that he intervene in 
Hyderabad. “If the policy had been to put the 
treaty into the fire and walk over him; if it 
ha been the old story of the wolf and the lamb 
over again—a policy which has abundance of 
‘cates both in this country and at home— 
I am afraid I must have asked you to find some 
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Go. ch’s successor as Commander-in-Chief, GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER; lithograph by C. Grant 
By courtesy of the Librarian, India Office Library 





other hand to guide it.” But, irritated by the 
empty titles and ineffectual rule of the ancient 
sovereignties of India, he annexed the Moslem 
kingdom of Oudh; abolished the titles of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic and the Raja of Tanjore; 
refused, on the death of the Peshwa, the leader 
of the Maratha confederacy, to continue the 
payment of a pension to his adopted son; and 
took steps to bring the line of Mogul emperors 
to an end. It was clear that, in the interests of 
administrative efficiency, Dalhousie was en- 
thusiastically sweeping the dust of sovereigns, 
Hindu and Moslem, off the map of India. 

To Dalhousie, the core of his work in India 
was the administration; and it is by his attain- 
ments in this sphere that he would have liked 
to be judged. He paid the greatest attention to 
the newly acquired provinces of the Punjab 
and Pegu; and both John Lawrence, who was 
appointed chief commissioner of the Punjab, 
and Arthur Phayre, who was placed in charge 
of Burma, received orders from the Governor- 
General even in matters of minor detail. Nor 
did the rest of India escape notice. There was, 
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** The greatest irrigation work of that time,” the Ganges Canal, opened by Dalhousie in April, 1854; 


an example of the developments he fostered in India. 


in fact, no branch of the Indian administration 
that did not feel the impact of Dalhousie’s 
energy. His greatest achievements, however, 
lay in the improvement of communications and 
the promotion of education. He established a 
central Public Works Department, re-organized 
the provincial departments, and instituted at 
Roorkee an engineering college which is today 
a university. Canals were dug to carry the 
waters of the great rivers to parched fields. The 
Ganges Canal, reputed to be the greatest irri- 
gation work of that time, was formally opened 
in April 1854; and Dalhousie claimed, with 
pardonable pride, that its successful comple- 
tion “ would, if it stood alone, suffice to sig- 
nalize an Indian administration.” He decided 
that India should be covered by a network of 
railways, and initiated their construction. The 
first train ran from Bombay on April 16th, 
1853; and by the time Dalhousie left India, 
three years later, Calcutta and Madras had also 


Water-colour at Roorkee by William Simpson 


become railway termini. One hundred and 
forty-six miles of railway were open to traffic 
and another one hundred and fifty miles were 
under construction. Road construction went 
on apace; and the Grand Trunk Road, running 
right across northern India from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, was completed. On March 24th, 
1854, Dalhousie <eceived at Calcutta a tele- 
gram despatched two hours earlier from Agra, 
nearly eight hundred miles away, and thereby 
inaugurated the Indian telegraph service. The 
next year Calcutta, Madras and Bombay we 
linked, and the service was made available 
the public. A uniform postal rate of half an an: 
(3s. 4d.), equivalent to half of what was th 
levied in England, was instituted for ordin 
letters within India; and the rate for new 
papers was only twice as much. This reduced 
the cost of postage in India to a sixteenth of 
what it had been; and 753 post offices had been 
opened by 1856. 





In education, apart from his encouragement 

technical studies, Dalhousie had a great 

ire in formulating the policy embodied in 

> despatch of 1854 which is usually—and 
nisleadingly—known as the Wood Despatch, 
tier the Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood. 

ie State would give priority to primary 
sducation and encourage the promotion of 

ther education by private organizations. 
)alhousie also supported schemes of vernacular 
jucation, which aimed at spreading know- 
ledge of the three R’s among the masses, and 
Bethune’s efforts in Calcutta to provide educa- 
tion for women. 

Appointed, like all Governors-General, for 
five years, Dalhousie agreed in 1853 to remain 
in India for another year; and it was this in- 
cessant toil that enabled him to bear the sorrow 


caused by his wife’s death in June 1853. In 
1854 the Crimean War broke out; and he felt 
he could not desert his station till peace was 
restored. In 1855 he ignored the orders of his 
doctors that he should retire. When finally he 
returned to England in 1856 he was, in his 
own words, little better than “a mummy.” 
But it was not merely ill-health that caused 
Dalhousie’s death in 1860 at the age of forty- 
nine. When he gave up his work and re- 
sponsibility in India, he lost that which had 
sustained him. On hearing that his successor 
Canning had arrived in Madras, he remarked 
that he found his fingers itching to sign Can- 
ning’s deportation. His last years were 


shadowed by the Mutiny, for which many held 
his policies responsible. This charge has since 
frequently been repeated. But Dalhousie can 


Miniature of the Sikh prince, DULEEP SINGH, and his advisers, painted about 1844 
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only be held responsible in that some of those 
whom he had dispossessed, like the Rani of 
Jhansi and Nana Saheb, the Peshwa’s adopted 
son, provided the leadership. The revolt itself, 
at the head of which these aggrieved persons 
placed themselves, was a military one, and had 
no connection with Dalhousie’s activities. The 
Mutiny was in no sense an upsurge against his 
efforts to modernize India. The centres of 
revolt were in the areas where the railway did 
not run; and, if the telegraph wires were cut, 
it did not denote resentment against the service, 
which was popular from the start. The only 
plausible criticism of Dalhousie in this context 
of the Mutiny is that, while he advocated an 
increase of European troops, he did not per- 
ceive how deep-seated was the spirit of in- 
subordination in the Bengal army. When, 
during the Burmese war, the 38th Indian 
Infantry refused to cross the sea, Dalhousie was 
content to send them by road. “ If there were 
good reason for the rumours of insubordina- 
tion, an occasion of outbreak was avoided 
without lowering the Government; if there 
were no foundation for the rumours, all 
was right.” It is strange that he should not 
have understood that to avoid an occasion 
might only be to store up trouble for the 
future. 

But if Dalhousie died without some of the 
honours that were his due, his reputation has 
grown brighter as the years have passed. To 
few men does modern self-governing India owe 
more. His development of communication 
unified the country. It is not surprising that, 
at the railway centenary exhibition held at New 
Delhi in 1953, six years after the British had 


left India, pride of place was given to his Raii- 
way Minute of April 1853. His approach to the 
princely states formed a curious precedent for 
the policy of integration adopted by the in- 
dependent Government of India. Once more, 
nominal sovereignties were swept aside in the 
interests of administration and uniformity. 
But India has more reasons to respect Dalhousie 
quite apart from the skill and imagination that 
he showed in government. Unlike Curzon, 
who resembles him in so many other respects, 
Dalhousie did not forget the existence of the 
Indian people. He did not fear the day when 
India would be free; allowed the newly created 
Legislative Council, contrary to the Home 
Government’s intentions, to debate freely; and, 
when Parliament failed to empower him to nomi- 
nate an Indian as a member of that assembly, 
appointed one as its Clerk Assistant. Above 
all, Dalhousie, in that age of evangelicalism, 
had a regard for India’s culture. Despite the 
frowns of the officials who surrounded him, 
he wore the velvet slippers prescribed by ritual 
before entering the Golden Temple of the 
Sikhs at Amritsar, and listened with respect to 
the reading of the Sikh scriptures; “ as I knew 
that the volume from which the old man read 
taught the power and goodness of the one true 
God, and inculcated lessons of poverty and 
benevolence, I left the shrine with a feeling of 
reverence both for the doctrine and the cere- 
monial of a religion which, though not the true 
faith, had something of the truth within it.” 
Few Governors-General of India have had so 
much ability and understanding; and certainly 
very few have to their credit such rewarding 
achievements. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


Sir William Lee-Warner: Life of the Marquess of Dalhousie, two volumes (1904) 
J. G. A. Baird: Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie (1910) 
D. G. E. Hall (ed.): The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence (1932) 
Dalhousie’s Final Minute, February 28th, 1856, Parliamentary Papers 1856, 
Volume 45 House of Commons No. 345 
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varding As Puritanism spread into the villages, the twelve sons of Jacob and all the major 


and minor prophets could be found on the village greens. Names after the 
Chnistian graces and virtues—Patience, Honour, Faith, Hope, Charity 


—were also widely bestowed at Puritan baptisms. 


By J. LESLIE NIGHTINGALE 


4 Parliament, and Macaulay’s schoolboy, at Walter Scott’s Nehemiah Holdenough and 
4any rate, would know that it owed its Ben Jonson’s Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy and 
namie to Praise-God Barbon the leather-seller. Tribulation-Wholesome are alike fiction. For 
An examination of the list of members of that many years it has been accepted that the 
Par iament, however, reveals that only Barbon number of scriptural names bestowed at the 


J eeriam HAS HEARD OF THE Barebones had such a scriptural Christian name. Sir 
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Puritan dress, worn (above) by DR. JOHN OWEN (1616- 

1683), divine, theologian and Vice-Chancellor at 

Oxford under Cromwell; (below) by the author of 

The Pilgrim’s Progress; engraving of BUNYAN after 
the portrait of 1685 by T. Sadler 





font in the period of Puritan dominance ha 
been exaggerated. In 1880 the Rev. C. W 
Bardsley wrote an account of his researches i 
parish registers and, as the 1897 edition hz 
long been out of print, it may be of interest t 
record some of his findings. 

Historians seeking scriptural names, perhay 
misled by Scott and also Macaulay, looked chief! 
at the Commonwealth period when the practic 
was in decline. The registers of 1580-1640 a1 
much more rewarding in this respect than those 
that follow. The Protestant Reformation, and 
especially the publication of the Genevan Bible 
in 1560, had many powerful effects. This 
quarto-size Bible, written in the vulgar tongue, 
became the household Bible of the nation. 
During the period 1560-70, it is not surprising 
to find a positive rage for Hebrew names for 
infants as the rising Puritan tide affected men’s 
thinking. Saints’ names, so popular in centuries 
past, generally disappeared. Well-tried English 
names, like Geoffrey, Richard, Robert and 
William, remained popular, but registers kept 
between 1564 and 1600 include such names as 
Barnabas, Philemon, Repentance, Sarah and 
Rebecca. Jael appears in a register of 1613. 
The New Testament names spread more 
rapidly, especially Priscilla, Dorcas, Tabitha 
and Martha. By James I’s reign, Damaris had 
become very popular, but Dorcas seems to have 
been at the top of the list. Apocryphal names 
like Esther, Hannah, Susan and Judith seem 
to have dropped into the second rank by 1650. 

Changes in fashion came more slowly in the 
conservative north, and even though Puri- 
tanism took early root in Yorkshire, that county 
was far behind Kent in adopting Scriptural 
names. As Puritanism spread into the villages, 
however, the twelve sons of Jacob and all the 
major and minor prophets could be found on 
the village greens. By the end of the seventeenth 
century, the West Riding was Canaan indecd, 
for there were Pharaoh, Jehoida (a sawye 
Jachin (selling beer), Barzillai (a butcher), 4s 
well as Heber, Joab, Asa, Abner, Benaich, 
Shadrach (and both his companions), Azar! 
Naphtali and Shallum. In many northern tow 1s 
the baptismal and marriage registers became 
records of biblical names and little else. There 
is a story of a parson asking the usual quest 00 
at a baptismal service to the women grouy ed 








seem 
(650. 
1 the 
Puri- 








ind the font and receiving the reply “ Ax 
©.’ He asked a second and a third time, and 
received the same answer. Then it dawned 
on him that the infant was to be named after 
Caleb’s daughter, Achsah. The story may well 
be true, for one Axar Starrs was married at 
Marple as late as 1743 and her father’s name 
was Caleb! 

By the time of the Commonwealth an 
interesting position had been reached. Though 
Scriptural names may be found among the more 
godly Cavaliers, Royalists generally held to the 
old English names. The Puritans preferred 
either Scriptural names or those of Christian 
graces and virtues—Patience (both male and 
female; forexample, Sir Patience Ward was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1681), Honour, Grace, 
Charity, Faith, Hope, Humanity, Mercy, 
Clemency, Constancy and even Love. The 
great mass of the people, not fervently attached 
to either party, cheerfully mixed both types of 
names. 

In the period under review there are 
examples of eccentricities, especially where the 
minister of the parish is a Puritan. Archbishop 
Whitgift lists a vicar of Salehurst as one who 
is a fault-finder with the Prayer Book, and it is 
significant that the infants this parson baptized 
from 1§80 onwards included Stedfast (a boy), 
Constance, Renewed and Rejoice (girls). His 
own son, who died only a few days after 
baptism, was named Safe-on-High. Other 
eccentric names of the period were Much- 
mercy, Sin-denie, Fear-not, Hope-still, Ac- 
cepted (a minister’s son, later Accepted Frewen, 
Archbishop of York), Faint-not, Faith-my-joy, 
Humiliation, Lively, Be-Thankful, Abuse-not, 
Live-well, Love-God, Deliverance, Preserved. 
Such names, along with Stand-fast-on-High 
and Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith, may not 
have brought unalloyed joy to their bearers. 
After the Restoration, playwrights and wits 
enc: uraged the reaction against Puritan nomen- 
clat re, and those with the more eccentric 
nam -s suffered most from the railing of their 
neig :bours. 

hus, we may safely conclude that even if 
Joh, Bunyan met few of his pilgrims in the 
les! it is quite likely that his father—and 
cert nly his grandfather, knew quite a number 
of t' -m by name. 
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WILLIAM PRYNNE, 1600-1669, Puritan polemicist. 
In his turbulent career, he was imprisoned, shorn of his 
ears and branded as a seditious libeller by the govern- 
ment of Charles I. A strong supporter of the Parlia- 
mentary cause, he was again imprisoned for fiery attacks 
upon Cromwell’s régime. Curiously, he ended his days 
as keeper of the Tower records under the Restoration 





N MAY 12TH, 1885, after four days of 
() = fighting, a Canadian army of seven 

thousand men stormed the village of 
Batoche in the Saskatchewan prairies, and 
brought to an end the last of the rebellions 
which for fifty years had marked the stages of 
Canada’s growth from a group of separate 
colonies and territories into a united Dominion. 
The tiny rebel force of three hundred French- 
Indian haif-breeds, who had defended Batoche 
so obstinately, did not surrender; as their 
ammunition ran out, they scattered into the 
surrounding prairies, and many of them fled to 
safety over the American border. But their 
leader, who—cross in hand—had encouraged 
them during the siege with his prophetic exhor- 
tations, was not among those who escaped. A 
few days after the collapse of the rebellion, 
Louis Riel was captured by an American buffalo 
hunter who had taken service with the Canadian 
forces, and six months later, despite widespread 
French Canadian opposition in Quebec, he was 
hanged for treason at Kegina. 

Riel’s execution was not only the end of a 
life dramatically dominated by rebellion and 
exile. It also marked the death of the free, 
semi-primitive prairie life of the days when the 
Indians and the half-breed hunters shared the 
great plains, undisturbed by the advance of 
civilization. And it remained as a lasting source 
of bitterness that has affected Canadian poli- 
tical life—and, particularly, relations between 
French and English Canadians—for the past 
seventy years. 

In the imagination of modern Canadians, 
Riel appears as one of the few flamboyant and 
perpetually controversial figures in their history. 
To those who speak English, he is often a 
personification of scheming treachery; to those 
who speak French he is usually a racial hero and 
a martyr; and to radicals he seems a gallant but 
misguided fighter against the railway financiers 
and land sharks who invaded the Canadian West 
in the later nineteenth century. 

But, though the circumstances of his fate 
and the dynamism of his personality brought 
Riel into sensational prominence on the two 
occasions when he played a part in Canada’s 
evolution—during the Red River Rising of 
1869-70 and the North-West Rebellion of 
1884-5—both his aims and his actions were 
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The Confederation of Canada was not 
achieved without protest and bloodshed. 
In the Red River rising of 1869 and 
the Saskatchewan rebellion of 1885, 
Louis Riel led the French-Indian hunters 
of the North-West against the advance 
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linked intimately with the plight of a smal 
group of French-Indian half-breeds; and it w: 
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they also did most of the fighting in the ruthless 
private war between the North-West Company 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, which only 
came to an end when the fur traders united in 
1821. 

rom 1821 until its amalgamation into 
Canada in 1870, the whole of the North-West 
territory between Ontario and the Rockies, 
where the Métis lived and hunted, was under 
the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which, by royal charter, both enjoyed a trading 
monopoly and provided the only form of 
gov-rnment. In the wilder regions, adminis- 
trat on was in the hands of the Factors who ran 
the rading posts; along the Red River, where a 
sett ed society based on scattered villages had 





begun to evolve since Lord Selkirk established 
his colonists there in 1811, the Company’s 
Governor ruled from Fort Garry, with the 
assistance of the Council of Assiniboia, a body 
selected from Company officers and acceptable 
settlers. 

The Red River community, governed by this 
rather rudimentary political system, was the 
centre of Métis life. At the end of the 1860’s, 
it had about twelve thousand inhabitants. 
Approximately half of them were Métis; about 
a third were English-speaking half-breeds; and 
most of the remainder were descendants of the 
immigrants brought in by Selkirk fifty years 
before. Of these groups, the Métis had for 
long been the most restless, largely because the 
way of life to which they were accustomed was 
becoming increasingly difficult as the prairies 
along the Red River were gradually settled. 
The fur trade was declining; the buffalo herds 
were retreating westward; and, faced by a rapid 
collapse of their traditional sources of liveli- 
hood, the Métis who remained in the Red 
River valley began, unwillingly, to turn to 
farming, which they did by staking out—in the 
manner of their Quebec ancestors—long strip 
farms that had narrow river frontages and often 
ran two miles back towards the prairies. 

Towards the end of the 1860’s the difficulty 
of administering a growing agricultural com- 
munity was one of the reasons that induced 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to transfer its 
rights over the North-West to the new 
Dominion of Canada. Long negotiations be- 
tween the Canadian Government and the 
Company were concluded in March 1869. 
Canada was to pay over the purchase money on 
October 1st of the same year; and it was 
expected that, during December, a Royal 
Proc'amation would incorporate the North- 
West territory into the Dominion. 

When the news of the projected transfer 
reached the Red River, the Canadian immi- 
grants who had entered the territory recently 
from Ontario were elated; but the rest of the in- 
habitants were uneasily aware that, while the 
negotiations had provided for the interests of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, no thought had 
been given to the rights of the settlers. Their 
fears seemed to be confirmed when the Coali- 
tion government of Sir John A. Macdonald in 
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As the prairies were settled the Métis’ way of life 
became increasingly difficult; an Ojibway Métis 
buffalo-hunter 


Ottawa passed anticipatory legislation for the 
government of the North-West territory; the 
act provided for a Lieutenant-Governor who 
would have “ power to make provision for the 
administration of justice, and generally to 
make, ordain and establish all such laws, 
institutions and ordinances as may be necessary 
for peace, order and good government.” The 
Ottawa government was, in fact, proposing to 
impose the very kind of colonial administration, 
by a Governor with an appointed council, 
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against which the Canadians themselves ha 
reacted so bitterly in the 1830’s, the days of th 
Mackenzie and Papineau rebellions. 

This prospect was welcomed neither by th 
Métis nor by the English-speaking half-breed 
of the Red River; but it was the Métis who too 
the initiative of resistance, largely as a result of 
a series of precipitate actions on the part of the 
Canadian authorities—and especially William 
McDougall, a pompous and devious-minded 
demagogue who was Minister of Public Works 
in the Macdonald administration, which fol- 
lowed the Confederation of 1867. 

McDougall, a stalwart of the anti-French 
and anti-Catholic Clear Grits movement in 
Ontario during the later 1850’s, had staked out 
the North-West as his particular field of interest; 
and his desire to gain control of the new ter- 
ritory led him, during 1868 and 1869, repeatedly 
to overstep the borders of legality. In Sep- 
tember 1868, six months before the negotiations 
for transfer were complete, McDougall sent a 
government contractor to build a road from the 
Red River to Ontario—a territorial trespass 
carried on despite protests from Hudson’s Bay 
Governor McTavish, who felt himself power- 
less to go beyond verbal remonstrance. Then, 
in October 1869, while the actual transfer of 
government was still ahead, McDougall—with 
the Ottawa Cabinet’s consent — instructed 
Colonel J. S. Dennis to begin a general survey 
of the Red River settlement. 

This survey, undertaken by Canadian officers 
in what was still legally non-Canadian territory, 
became the immediate cause of the Red River 
uprising. The Métis feared that, in the land 
registrations that were to follow, the vagueness 
of their own titles might be made an excuse to 
drive them from their farms. It was then that 
Louis Riel appeared as their leader. A young 
man of twenty-five, intelligent, strong-willed 
and — contrary to popular legends — well- 
educated, he had received a classical training 
at Montreal College, had worked with 4a 
Quebec law firm and had taught in St. Poul, 
Minnesota, before returning to the Red Rive: in 
1868. It was, in fact, his education that gave! im 
so great an influence over his fellow Métis v 10, 
themselves often illiterate and inexperien ed 
in the ways of the outer world, felt that his 
superior knowledge would protect their inter: sts. 
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faving perceived that the Hudson’s Bay 
Gc vernor was either powerless or unwilling to 
act against the premature Canadian intrusions, 
Ric decided that the Métis must act for them- 
sel.es; and on October 11th, when the sur- 
ve} ors went on to the land of his cousin, André 
Nault, Riel appeared with a small band of half- 
breeds and disrupted the survey by jumping 
on the measuring chain. This small act of 
resistance was the beginning of Riel’s career as 
a rebel. 

immediately afterwards, the news reached 
Fort Garry that after annexation, the Canadian 
Lieutenant-Governor would be the very William 
McDougall who, as Minister of Public Works, 
had been responsible for the territorial infringe- 
ments. McDougall was instructed to set off 
immediately for the Red River, so that he 
might supervise the transfer of the territory as 
soon as the Royal Proclamation had been 
issued. 

A hastily gathered assembly of the Métis 
at once elected a National Committee, with a 
half-breed named John Bruce as man-of-straw 





President and Riel as secretary; and the Com- 
mittee, in its turn, decided that McDougall 
must be kept out of the territory as the only 
means of ensuring that the settlers’ grievances 
were heard before Canadian authority could be 
established. On these occasions, Riel’s argu- 
ments, which he was to maintain fairly con- 
sistently throughout his insurrectionary career, 
were curiously mixed; he showed the influence 
of traditional Anglo-American democratic 
thought by insisting that no government should 
be imposed on any people without its consent, 
but he also claimed that the Métis, as descend- 
ants of the Indians, were the real owners of the 
prairies, and therefore had prior rights over all 
newcomers. 

The Committee acted immediately. 
McDougall made his way through the United 
States, to avoid the difficult journey through 
the forests north of Lake Superior; and at 
Pembina, on the American side of the border, 
a half-breed courier awaited him with a 
message from Riel. “ Le Comité National des 
Métis de la Riviére Rouge,” it ran, “ intime a 
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Centre of the Red River settlement and scene of Louis Riel’s first rebellion, old Fort Garry, on the site 


of which the city of Winnipeg now stands 





Monsieur W. McDougall Vordre de ne pas 
entrer sur le Territoire du Nord-Ouest sans une 
permission de ce comité.” It was no mere threat; 
for a company of armed Métis had established 
‘a barrier across the trail leading to the Red River 
Settlement. After sending some officers to 
investigate, McDougall decided to stay in 
Pembina. 

Meanwhile, the Canadians within the North- 
West had begun to complicate an already 
dangerous situation. Colonel Dennis, acting 
on his own account, attempted to raise a force 
to escort McDougall into the territory. His 
efforts were unsuccessful, but zealous enough to 
arouse Riel’s apprehensions, and, on Novem- 
ber 2nd, the Métis seized Fort Garry, with 
its arms, ammunition and stores. The fort 
henceforward became the centre of their 
activities, garrisoned by half-breed hunters who 
maintained a discipline that astonished the 
correspondents of American newspapers. 

With the seizure of Fort Garry, the last 
vestige of Hudson’s Bay authority vanished; 
and the National Committee of the Métis 
emerged as the sole efiective political force in 
the Red River region. The time had come to 
give cohesion to the movement of resistance, 
and at least an appearance of legality to a 
legally ambiguous situation. For, although 
the Métis had taken the law into their own 
hands, they could hardly be said to be in rebel- 
lion against any constituted authority, since 
Canada had as yet no rights over the North- 
West and the Hudson’s Bay officers had vir- 
tually abdicated through inaction; while Riel 
maintained—then and always—that his loyalty 
to the Queen had not wavered. At the same 
time, he was anxious to gain wider support; 
and, three days after the seizure of Fort Garry, 
he appealed to the English-speaking settlers to 
co-operate in establishing a joint Council. 
These settlers recognized that the Métis were 
taking a stand on issues that affected everyone 
along the Red River; and every parish sent its 
delegates to the first meeting of the joint 
Council. 

Almost the only significant act of this body 
was—in the tradition of insurrectionary assem- 
blies—to draw up a List of Rights, demanding 
a guarantee of popular representation and 
autonomy in local affairs before the territory 











entered the Dominion. If the Canadian govern- 
ment had been willing to negotiate immediat« ly 
on the basis of the List, the grievances of the 
Métis might have been satisfied, and the later, 
more violent phases of the Red River Rebellion 
might have been avoided. This, however, cid 
not suit McDougall’s ambition, which—as he 
remarked in one unguarded moment—was to 
become the “ King ” of the North-West; and 
with a combination of stupidity and perfidy 
strange in a man of so much political experience, 
he proceeded to even grosser illegalities. First, 
since the Royal Proclamation for the North- 
West’s union with Canada had not been issued, 
he proceeded to forge one. Next, he named 
Colonel Dennis, the former surveyor, “‘ Con- 
servator of Peace” for the territory—a rather 
equivocal title, as the commission in which it 
was embodied gave Dennis authority “ to 
attack, arrest, disarm or disperse the said armed 
men, so unlawfully assembled and disturbing 
the public peace, and for that purpose and with 
the force aforesaid to assault, fire upon, pull 
down or break into any fort, house, stronghold, 
or other place in which the said armed men may 
be found.” 

Having crossed into the Red River settle- 
ment, Dennis endeavoured to recruit a force of 
English-speaking settlers to oppose Riel. Only 
a few Canadian immigrants answered his call; 
and they, contrary to his orders, barricaded 
themselves in a house near Fort Garry. Riel 
brought out the cannons from the fort, laid 
siege to the house and, when its forty-five 
defenders surrendered, imprisoned them. 

The actions of McDougall and Dennis were 
disowned as illegal by the Canadian Cabinet; 
and McDougall abandoned his adventure and 
returned home. But the results of his actions 
did not end with his departure. On the con- 
trary, his provocations had driven both Riel 
and the Canadian immigrants into more extreme 
positions than they might otherwise ave 
adopted. 

Riel, now President of the Métis Nati nal 
Committee, became increasingly dictatori: | in 
behaviour; and here he was encouraged »y 4 
new and impetuous recruit to the insurgent, an 
Irish theological student of Fenian sympa  hies 
named W. B. O’Donohue. Arrests of Cans tian 
sympathizers began; the Hudson’s Bay ( »m- 
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pany’s safe was rifled to pay the Métis guards; 
the |ocal newspapers were suppressed. Finally, 
in January 1870, after a reluctant consent had 
been wrung from the sick Hudson’s Bay 
Governor William McTavish, a Provisional 
Government was formed, with Riel at its head 
and O’Donohue as Treasurer. 

few days later the Canadian immigrants 
again took up arms; and a party of them 
marched in from the village of Portage le 
Prairie, sixty miles west of the Red River, 
ostensibly to rescue the prisoners held in Fort 
Garry. Riel released the prisoners in the 
interests of peace; and the Portage men, having 
failed to secure much support, agreed to dis- 
perse. But, when a party of them proceeded to 
march past Fort Garry, Riel’s men, evidently 
thinking they intended to attack the fort, 
sallied out and captured them. 

Riel now acted with inexplicable and tragic 
violence. First, he threatened to shoot Captain 
Bolton, the leader of the insurgents. Then, 
having spared Bolton, he insisted on court- 
martialling another of the ringleaders, Thomas 
Scott. Scott was an uncouth and hot-tempered 
Orangeman who had been involved in several 
violent incidents since his arrival on the Red 
River; and he was certainly one of the most 
prejudiced anti-Catholics among the Canadian 
immigrants. But the charge of treason, which 
Riel brought against him, was insubstantial; 
and his execution, on the morning after his trial, 
was as unjustified as it was unwise. 

Its immediate repercussions, however, were 
surprisingly slight. Scott was shot on March 
4th, but—despite the assertions of some his- 
torians that the incident completely split the 
Red River community—it is significant that, 
eleven days later, the English members of the 
Provisional Government met soberly with their 
French colleagues to pass a resolution express- 
ing at the same time their loyalty to the British 
Crown and a demand that “ the rights, proper- 
ties, sages and customs of the people be 
respected.” 

Meanwhile, the withdrawal of McDougall 
had been followed by the arrival of more tactful, 
and less official, delegates from Canada. The 
most ‘mportant were Donald Smith of the 
Huds: 1’s Bay Company, later to become Lord 
Strath ona, and Alexandre Taché, the local 
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WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, 1822-1905, Minister of Public 
Works, who staked out the Canadian North-West as his 
particular field of interest 


Roman Catholic Bishop. By now it was clear 
that Sir John A. Macdonald and his Cabinet 
understood that concessions to the settlers were 
necessary; and Taché in particular brought 
promises of legislative changes and of an 
amnesty to cover any acts committed during 
the rebellion that might be construed as illegal. 
At the end of March, Father Richot and Alfred 
H. Scott set off for Ottawa as delegates from 
the Red River to present an extended List of 
Rights; and at last it seemed as though the 
peaceful integration of the North-West into 
Canada were assured. 

But by now the execution of Scott, which 
had created so slight a stir in the North-West, 
had become a major issue in Canada itself. 
The Orange Lodges led a great public campaign 
for vengeance on Scott’s killers; and the public 
fury, whipped up by the more demagogic local 
politicians, was so great that the Red River 
delegates were forced to take a roundabout 
route to Ottawa and even then, when they 









arrived in the capital, were arrested for murder, 
though neither of them had been remotely 
connected with Scott’s execution. But they 
were released in time to witness the passing of 
the Manitoba Act, by which the Red River 
territory was formed into a province with almost 
the same rights as the other parts of the 
Dominion. 

Although, with the Manitoba Act, the Red 
River insurgents had gained their major objec- 
tives, the amnesty, which had been tacitly 
promised, was still not granted. The execution 
of Scott was so burning an issue in Ontario that 
no politician—certainly no politician as cal- 
culating as Sir John A. Macdonald—dared 
openly flout public opinion; and when Colonel 
Garnet Wolseley set off for the Red River in 
the summer to establish Canadian authority 
there, he carried no amnesty. Disturbed by 
this breach of trust, many of Riel’s followers 
favoured resistance; but Riel himself firmly 
opposed such action. 

Finally, when Wolseley’s forces drew near 
Fort Garry, the Provisional Government 
quietly disintegrated. Riel had intended to 
wait in order to hand over power officially; 
but, when he heard reports of Wolseley’s in- 
tention to make military capital out of the 
situation by mounting an attack on the fort 
and capturing him and his followers, he 
departed with O’Donohue and crossed into 
American territory. Wolseley’s fire-eating first 
proclamation, referring to Riel as leader of 
“the banditti who recently oppressed Her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects in Red River,” leaves 
little doubt that his flight was prudent. 

From this time, Riel’s life became that of a 
wanderer, never secure, never able to enjoy 
fully the rights that he, more than any other 
individual, had brought to the people of the 
Canadian West. He was haunted perpetually 
by his greatest error, the killing of Scott. 
Although the amnesty was not granted, no 
warrant against him was actually issued until 
1873; but, even before that, the Ontario Legis- 
lature, illegally interfering in the affairs of 
Manitoba, set a price of $5,000 on his head. 
Sometimes Riel ventured over the border into 
Canada; at other times, when his situation 
became dangerous, he returned to the United 
States; but even here he was not safe from kid- 
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nappers interested in the Ontario rewari. 
Three times the Métis elected him to tle 
Dominion parliament for one of the Red Riv:r 
constituencies; three times his fellow legis- 
lators voted him out of office. Finally, in 1875, 
the Canadian Parliament passed the long- 


promised amnesty bill. But the government 
did not dare ignore Ontario’s still-burning 
hatred for Riel; and a special clause awarded 
him a sentence of five years’ banishment. 

For along period, he retreated into obscurity, 
working as a labourer in New York and becom- 
ing deeply religious—he claimed to have seen 
a vision in the Cathedral in Washington. 
Finally, in 1879, having found it impossible to 
fit into metropolitan life, he went westward and 
joined the group of Métis living in Montana. 
He found that his people, like him, had been 
unable to accept the new, commercial society 
that the railways had introduced to the West. 
With the rapid growth of immigration, Mani- 
toba had quickly become a predominantly 
English-speaking province ; and many of the 
Métis had escaped from it into the western 
prairies of Canada or the United States, where 
they resumed their old life of hunting and 
trapping. 

Among the Montana Métis, who lived on a 
level hardly less primitive than that of their 
Indian neighbours, Riel put his experience as 
a former ruler to work, persuaded the band to 
accept an elected assembly, and initiated a code 
of by-laws for regulating behaviour. Later, he 
married a half-breed girl and left his hunter 
friends to teach in a Jesuit school at Fort 
Benton. He seemed set for a simple, undis- 
tinguished existence when, in June 1884, a 
group of Métis from the Saskatchewan valley 
crossed into Montana to seek his help in be:ter- 
ing their conditions. 

What had happened in the Saskatchewan 
Valley paralleled fairly closely the cours. of 
events on the Red River more than a devade 
before. The region that is now Saskatchewan 
and Alberta was then part of the North-\Vest 
Territory, ruled by a Governor with ar ap- 
pointed Council. This time, however, i! was 


not a government held back at the border. but 
an administration well-established and pro- 
tected by the recently formed North- Vest 
Mounted Police. 


As in the Red River © alley 
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en years before, the economic pattern of 
Mc is life was changing owing to the destruc- 
tion of the buffalo herds by indiscriminate 
sla: ghter during the late 1870’s. Now the half- 
breeds were turning to farming, and encoun- 
tering the same troubles with surveyors and 
lan’ registration as they had encountered in 
the past. English-speaking settlers, they found, 
were always favoured; and many Métis farmers 
were thrust off their land to make way for claim- 
jumpers from the East. Petition after petition 
was sent in to the government, with no evident 
result; and at last the Métis decided to call on 
Riel to champion them as he had done once 
before. 

Riel agreed, and arrived early in July at the 
Métis centre of Batoche on the North Saskat- 
chewan. At first, he advocated peaceful agi- 
tation, and again prepared a Bill of Rights 
demanding provincial autonomy, definite land 
grants for the half-breeds and better support 
for the Indians who had suffered so severely 
from the virtual extinction of the buffalo. 
At this early stage, he aroused considerable 
sympathy among the English-speaking farmers 
of the region, who had their own grievances 
against the territorial government. 

The government itself ignored the Bill of 
Rights as it had ignored previous petitions; but 
its officials tried to detach the Métis from Riel 
by vague oral promises of an investigative com- 
mission, and by spreading rumours that Riel 
would shortly be arrested. The sense of frus- 
tration engendered by attempting to engage so 
elusive a foe helped to propel Riel towards 
extreme action. Early in March 1885, he 
announced his intention of forming a Pro- 
visional Government; and on March 14th the 
talk of armed insurrection among the Métis had 
become so threatening that Major Crozier, 
commandant of the police post at Fort Carlton, 
wire! to Regina for reinforcements. Riel was 
informed, and, on March 18th, the eve of St. 
Joseph’s Day, when the hunters always 
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gath red for the festival of their patron, he and 
his { lowers seized all the ammunition in the 
store. of Batoche, arrested the government 
offic ls, cut the telegraph wires and formed 
their provisional government. 

T 1e rebellion had some immediate military 
Succ. ss. 


On March 26th, almost a hundred 
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Victor over the Métis in the rebellion of 1885, MAJOR- 
GENERAL F. D. MIDDLETON 


police and volunteers clashed with a much 
smaller body of half-breeds and Indians. In 
the pitched battle that followed, the police 
suffered heavy casualties and were forced to 
withdraw into Fort Carlton and afterwards to 
retreat to Prince Albert. 











But these minor victories tended to obscure 
from Riel and his friends the true hopelessness 
of their situation. The recourse to violence 
alienated their English sympathizers; among 
the Métis, the priests and the more pious 
laymen were antagonized by the heretical 
pronouncements into which Riel’s religious 
obsessions were leading him; even the Indian 
rising, which the Métis had hoped would follow 
their own insurrection, was disappointing; for 
only two of the Cree chiefs, Poundmaker and 
Big Bear, took to the war path, with less than 
a thousand warriors between them. 

The Métis rebels, indeed, were virtually 
isolated, since they did not even attempt to join 
forces with Poundmaker and Big Bear. Yet 
Riel founded his hopes on guerilla warfare 
against the large Canadian forces which he 
knew were being assembled in the east; and he 
outlined a plan for capturing the important 
officers, to be held as hostages while Métis 
grievances were negotiated. In the meantime, 
he persuaded his followers that they should 


Battle of Fish Creek, Saskatchewan, 1885; GENERAL MIDDLETON and staff officers 
in the foreground 











practise “‘ passive resistance under arms.” The 
six weeks that passed before General Middleton 
arrived with his motley forces, recruited hastily 
and hurried to Qu’Appelle on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, were spent in building barri- 
cades and wrestling with the problems of theo- 
logy. The Provisional Government, ardent 
converts to Riel’s religious notions, proclaimed 
him a prophet, with the title of Exovede, 
accepted Saturday as the Lord’s Day, and 
by decree abolished the idea of Hell as incom- 
patible with the infinite mercy of God. 
Owing to Riel’s insistence on postponing 
action until it became inevitable, the Mctis’ 
superiority in guerilla warfare was wasted. 
Middleton was allowed to march freely almost 
two hundred miles over the prairies, anv to 
establish his headquarters within thirty five 
miles of Batoche. Only on April 23rd, when 
he began to advance towards Batoche, did the 
Métis, with a few Cree and Sioux warr ors, 
ride out to meet him, They selected a cully 
called Fish Creek as a place of ambush; and 
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next day the fighting began. The army’s scouts 
detected the ambush; and the small Métis force 
of ‘wo hundred men, which dwindled to less 
than sixty as the day went on, faced the assault 
of a Canadian army more than twenty times its 
size. But the half-breeds checked Middleton so 
severely that it was more than three weeks 
before he was prepared to mount the final attack 
on Batoche. 

Defeat for the Métis was now inevitable. 
There was no one to come to their aid, no 
further stronghold to which they could retreat, 
no anxious government, as in 1870, wishing to 
negotiate. And so the fall of Batoche led to the 
cojlapse of the movement and the death of Riel. 
This time he seemed to have achieved nothing. 
It was to be twenty years before, in 1905, 
Saskatch2wan finally achieved provincial status 
and a democratic form of government. 

Yet, in an unexpected way, even this abortive 
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rebellion had profound effects on Canadian 
political life. It came at a time when the pre- 
ponderant English ‘influence in Canada was 
actively resented by the French Canadians in 
Quebec; and in the eyes of people who had felt 
no affection for his cause while he was fighting 
it, Riel, under sentence of death, became a 
symbol of French tradition and culture stand- 
ing out against English tyranny. Macdonald, 
again Prime Minister, unwisely ignored the 
rising cry of protest, ani allowed Riel to hang. 
A couple of years later, in the elections of 1887, 
the image of Riel the martyr was potent enough 
to detach the French Canadians from their 
traditional lovalty to political Conservatism, and 
bring about a strange alliance between liberal- 
ism and French Canadian regionalism, which 
lasted from Riel’s death until, after more than two 
generations, with the advent of Diefenbaker’s 
new conservatism, it finally lost its power. 


Half-breed scouts bringing in LOUIS RIEL as prisoner 
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L! TTERS (continued) 


CAVALRY HISTORY 


have read with interest the article by your con- 
trioutor, James Lunt, entitled “‘ The Passing of 
L’\rme Blanche” in your issue of January 1959. 
The second half of the article, in which the writer 
describes incidents of which he had personal experi- 
ence, are most interesting but he is not so much at 
home with his military history. 

Che references to the “ arguments still raging in 
1910” over the cut versus thrust question are con- 
fusing. The facts are that with the introduction of the 
1908 pattern sword the British cavalry soldier was 
trained to “‘ point ” for the first time and this sword 
is recognized as the last cavalry weapon ever designed 
by any nation. The British Cavalry had always been 
taught to cut before this, and the ineffective sword of 
the Crimea was a curved cutting sabre. 

Che statements about the Royal Scots Greys and 
Horse Grenadiers are as interesting as they are 
amazing. One feels that the writer has become con- 
fused between Dragoons, Grenadiers and Regiments 
of Horse. It was certain Regiments of Horse who 
ceased to exist after 1745. Horse Grenadiers con- 
tinued until 1788. In 1746 the first three Regiments 
of Horse who had always been the real Cavalry 
trained to fight mounted with the sword, as opposed 
to Dragoons, who were mounted Infantry armed 
with musket and bayonet, were turned into Dragoons 
but as a concession to their pride called Dragoon 
Guards. 

Light Dragoons existed before the 15th and 16th 
Light Dragoons, among the most famous being 
Kingston’s Light Horse raised in 1745. This regi- 
ment reformed as Light Dragoons, took part in the 
charge led by Ligonier at Laffeld in 1747, being dis- 
banded in 1748. 

By an order of April 1756 a troop of Light 

Dragoons was added to each regiment of Dragoon 
Guards and Dragoons. Incidentally, Hussar regi- 
ments existed in the French Army long before 1807 
and they had several regiments in the eighteenth 
century. The Scots Greys or 2nd Dragoons were a 
tegiment of Dragoons at the time of their dismounted 
action at Schellenberg, not to be confused with the 
Second or Scots Troop of Horse Grenadiers who 
later were absorbed into the 2nd Life Guards. 
The reason for the wearing of the Grenadier cap 
by the Greys, known to military costume historians 
as the mitre cap, is given in most regimental his- 
tories as a battle honour for defeating the ‘‘ Régiment 
du Roi.” This, however, is now treated with some 
Suspicion, but it is quite wrong to say the regiment 
were Horse Grenadiers, who were a different corps 
altog ther. As the Dragoons were virtually mounted 
infan ry, it is now thought possible that the caps 
were at first worn by their Grenadier Company, as 
was | .c case in the infantry regiments. 

1 .¢ Greys changed their style of Grenadier cap 
as th fashion changed in the infantry and it should 
be n.ted that the Grenadiers of the line regiments 
wore t and the distinction was for a long time not 
only associated with Guards Regiments. The 
Grer lier Companies of Infantry were the tallest 
and artest men but there has not been, as far as I 
kno) anything to suggest that the Horse Grenadiers 
were -uperior to Life Guards. The. impression is 
give: hat the mitre cap was worn until just before 


the Crimean War “ when the Guards adopted the 
bearskin cap.”” The writer obviously means the style 
now worn, but the Greys charged at Waterloo wear- 
ing an earlier version. 
Yours, etc., 
W. A. THORBURN (Curator), 
Scottish United Services Museum, 
The Castle, Edinburgh. 


Sir, 

Mr. James Lunt ignored the notorious bone- 
headedness of cavalrymen. For example, some 
charged down O’Connell (then Sackville) Street in 
Dublin to dust the Volunteers from the G.P.O. in 
1916. The latter fired too soon, otherwise they 
would have emptied more saddles than they did. As 
it was, the cavalry turned about and galloped back 
to barracks, like their ancestors at Castlebar in 1798. 

But the strangest use of cavalry was in the 
Hispano-Dutch War, when some of them galloped 
across the frozen water of a harbour and captured 
some warships. 

Yours, etc., 
PATRICK J. N. Bury, 
Waterford, Ireland. 


THE ADAMS MANSION 
SIR, 

I have just had the pleasure of reading Mr. Levy’s 
excellent article on John Adams in the January 1959 
issue of History Today. Some of your readers may 
have been perplexed by the caption beneath the 
photograph on page 60. Confusion might arise from 
the reference to two clapboard farmhouses when 
only one structure is visible in the picture. 

The building shown is indeed the Adams Mansion 
on Adams St. in Quincy. However, the two farm- 
houses mentioned are located side-by-side on 
Franklin St., Quincy, some three-fourths of a mile 
from the Adams St. residence. 

Yours, etc., 
IRA GOLDSTEIN, 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 





BUSINESS HISTORY 


An increasing number of good wenn | histories have been 
published in recent years, but until now no British periodical has 
been devoted entirely to business history. Liverpool University 
have remedied this lack by launching a new magazine, entitled 
Business History, under the editorship of Professor F. E. Hyde. 
The paper will be issued twice a year; the subscription rate is 
30s. or $5 in the United States and Canada. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Secretary, Liverpool University Press, 
123 Grove Street, Liverpool, 7. The editorial address is 11 
Abercomby Square, Liverpool, 7. 

The first number, dated December 1958, is introduced by 
Professor T. S. Ashton, who justly remarks that: “‘ Decisions 
reached in the counting house or the board room may affect 
the course of events quite as much as those made in = 
assemblies. Insufficient attention has been given to 
The four principal articles are: “‘ The International Exchange of 
Men and Machines, 1750-1800, as seen in the business records 
of Matthew Boulton,” by E. Robinson; “‘ Business History and 
the Business Man,” by T. C. Barker; “ The Financing of the 
——— Company,” in mid-eighteenth-cent Scotland, b 

H. Campbell; and “* The Operations of the Brecon Old Ban’ 
i Wilkins & Co. » 1778-1890,” by R. O. Roberts. Book reviews 
and a note on the Business Archives Council complete the issue. 
































HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Sponsored by the University of Michigan, the research for this monumental 
series in history was begun ten years ago under the editorship of Professors Allan 
Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. Cumulatively, the whole work represents the 
full extent of our present knowledge of world history and the selection of authors 
from eminent historians throughout Europe and the U.S.A. will ensure its 
perennial value as a scholarly work of reference. The fifteen volumes will be 
published during 1959 and 1960 and the first four volumes, embracing the 
Countries of Decision, will become available at a time when the need for an 
understanding of the international scene was never more necessary. 


Pre-Publication Prices: To March 31st the first four volumes will be sold as a set at £10.10.0 or may 


be purchased separately at the prices indicated in brackets after the list price. 


All orders for the 


subsequent eleven volumes received by March 31st will be supplied when published at special prices. 


TO BE PUBLISHED 
FEB. 1959 


RUSSIA and THE SOVIET 
UNION 


W. B. Walsh, Chairman of the 
Board of Russian Studies,” 
Syracuse University 


678 pages. 80s. (65s.) 


THE NEAR EAST 

W. Yale, Professor at Boston 
University. 

514 pages. 60s. (50s.) 


THE FAR EAST 


N. Peffer, Professor of Inter- 
national Relations at Columbia 
University. 


508 pages. 60s. (50s.) 


LATIN AMERICA 


J. F. Rippy, Professor of History 


at Chicago University. 
613 pages. 80s. (65s.) 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 1959 


ITALY ; 
D. Mack Smith, Fellow of 
Peterhouse, University of 


Cambridge. 


FRANCE 


A. Guerard, Leland Stanford 
University. 


THE UNITED STATES 
TO 1865 


Michael Kraus, Professor of 
History, City College, N.Y. 


THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE 1865 


Foster Rhea Dulles, Dept. of 


History, Ohio State University. 


CANADA 


John Bartlet Brebner, Late 
Gouveneur Morris Professor of 
History, Columbia University, 
New York. 


AUSTRALIA and the 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 


C. Hartley Grattan, Contributi 


editor, Harpers Magazine. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Maurice Ashley, staff member 
British Broadcasting Corporati 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL 
Charles E. Nowell, University 
of Illinois. 


INDIA 
T. G. Percival Spear, Selwy 


College, University of Cambridz 


AFRICA 
Ronald E. Robinson, St. Fo/ 


College, University of Cambridg 


GERMANY 


James Joll, Lecturer in Mod: 
History, University of Oxfor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


TH! KING’S WAR. By C. V. Wedgwood, 702 pp. 
llustrated. (Collins. 35s.) 

PURITANISM AND REVOLUTION. By Christopher Hill, 
jo2 pp. (Secker and Warburg. 42s.) 

[he opportunity of reviewing these two books 
together was too good to miss. Both are about the 
period of the Civil War (though the second has 
relevant glimpses of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries); both have a high standard of content and 
style; and they have nothing else in common what- 
ever. To say that Miss Wedgwood tells us what 
happened and Mr. Hill tells us why would be a 
monstrous distortion. Miss Wedgwood’s book is 
indeed one that deals with kings and wars, and Mr. 
Hill’s is about ideas and revolutions. But no-one 
could fear that Miss Wedgwood would write like a 
Victorian school-book, or Mr. Hill like Karl Marx. 
Perhaps one could say that her achievement is to tell 
what an immensely well-informed contemporary 
might have told, and his to show some of the prob- 
lems that only the twentieth-century could find in 
the seventeenth. 

This does not mean that Miss Wedgwood ignores 
or denies the need to interpret. The social and 
economic effects of the war have, she says, been left 
until her next volume. The King’s War was designed 
to “‘ recapture the variety of a vanished epoch ” by 
the inclusion of a miss of events from every part of 
the country whose function is to contribute to the 
whole vivid impression rather than to be remembered 
in detail. It is certainly a limitation in Gardiner’s 
account of the fighting itself that by concentrating 
on the main armies and the movements leading to 
sizeable battles he pushed into the background events 
that together made up most of the war—though it is 
surprising how much manages somehow to find a 
mention. To give the picture photographic accuracy, 
one would need to interweave all those zealous 
Histories of the Great Civil War in Puddleby, 
written and mercifully unwritten. For any writer 
of less than Miss Wedgwood’s outstanding literary 
talent, even a partial attempt at this would be a 
disaster; and it must be admitted that this volume 
as a whole makes less attractive reading than The 
King’s Peace. Despite all the skilfully contrived help 
and encouragement he receives, the reader will need 
a lot of enthusiasm if he is never to feel that one page 
is much the same as the last, or to look furtively how 
many more are to come. There are even signs that 
the author herself found it hard to keep up her 
usual meticulous revision. The topography some- 
times goes slightly astray: Towcester is not “‘ just to 
the north ” of Newport Pagnell, and a garrison there 
could hardly cut off the Eastern Association from 
London, nor one at Campden deprive Gloucester of 
Cotswold wool. (It would have been helpful to have 
more specialized maps in the text instead of the un- 
informative ones at the end.) There are passages, too, 
that s.em to be dismissing the causes of great events 


too cisually; the vital adherence of the Navy to 
Parlia nent was not just a matter of Warwick’s 
Perso; 21 charm and a few warning shots. 


Bu these reservations have to be set against the 
chara: cristic merits that were confidently expected. 
The g:cat moments of triumph or despair are con- 
veyed with a realism that comes from unerring 





restraint in eXpression and pace; the inclination to- 
wards the Royalist view of things is just enough to 
give humanity without prejudice; the great range of 
contemporary writing Miss Wedgwood knows so 
well enriches the narrative without taking charge of 
it. If we do let ourselves skip a page or two, we 
probably miss some revealing scrap of information— 
such as the prosperity enjoyed by High Wycombe as 
the entrepot for illicit traffic between Oxford and 
London—or one of the little reminders that this 
happened in a real England. It is good, for instance, 
to be aware that in the Civil War as at ordinary times 
it was usually raining. 

Puritanism and Revolution will not aspire to the 
well-deserved mass sales of The King’s War. But 
Miss Wedgwood’s readers would find in it not a 
sternly intellectual contrast to their enjoyment, but a 
revelation of the pleasures of searching deep into 
this period with an eye on its relevance to all others. 
All but two of the fourteen essays here have appeared 
before—three of them in these pages, others in 
journals less widely read in this country such as 
Rekishigakukenkyu—but they have sometimes under- 
gone revision. The obvious choice for an introduction, 
Mr. Hill’s comprehensive interpretation of The 
English Revolution, is missing. Perhaps it was too 
long. Instead, the book opens with his brilliantly 
disturbing enquiry into other people’s recent inter- 
pretations. He is a gently relentless examiner. Some 
of the accused might possibly plead that their 
essential reservations are cited as points unwittingly 
given away, and their exploration of different aspects 
of the question as “‘ second thoughts.”” But the essay 
is not merely destructive. In its new setting the most 
important part is that which points to Mr. Hill’s own 
consistent themes. To record the things that hap- 
pened but not to attempt to make sense of them is to 
*‘ abdicate the historian’s function.” Any inter- 
pretation, even a wrong one, is better than none. 
** Exclusive concentration on interests, whether 
economic, geographical, or those of patronage . . . is 
not dealing very seriously with history.”” Ideas— 
especially, it sometimes scems, reli zious ones—must 
never be left out. ‘* Above all we must widen our 
view so as to embrace the total activity of society.” 
By these standards The King’s War has grave short- 
comings. The people of England, “a subject,” says 
Mr. Hill, “‘ one mentions with diffidence,” are con- 
stantly there, but mainly as the undisciplined rank 
and file in the gentry’s war; and the ideology of 
Puritanism has only sketchy treatment. To Mr. Hill 
it is the Cause that matters, and the cause of the 
people more than that of the politicians. 

Some of the essays are concerned directly with 
the lower levels of society. There is the far-ranging 
history of the “‘ Norman Yoke ”’ theory—the notion 
of a class distinction between the Anglo-Saxons and 
the descendants of the invader; the stern view of the 
poor expounded by the Elizabethan William Perkins ; 
the furious asceticism of the original Mad Hatter. 
There are studies of the three most perceptive 
contemporary interpreters of the age, Clarendon, 
Hobbes, and Harrington. And in case anyone 
thought the author guilty of underestimating the 
economic factor, there are essays on the effects of 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries and on the 
agrarian legislation of the Interregnum. It does not 
require high textual criticism or external evidence to 
detect a variation of emphasis in some of the re- 
current topics. But the consistent attitude is a 
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ple and a rare one—a belief that it is the under- 
doz who matters, and a refusal to accept uncritically 
the plausible justifications of the successful. ‘‘ The 
flame which burned in a Milton, a Lilburne, a 
Winstanley ” lights all Mr. Hill’s work, and with it 
analytical study of society cannot be arid or im- 
personal. These two books together should provide 
an ideal antidote to the poisons of bogus history. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, MAN AND MONUMENT. By 
Marcus Cunliffe, 192 pp. (Collins. 18s.) 
Americans are more self-conscious about their 


national existence and their history than are 
Europeans. They see it not only as a great success 
story in itself but as something unique—in its 


origins and its rate of growth, in its material achieve- 
ments and its (almost) unbroken political continuity. 
History is matter for pride and for poetry, material 
for saga and for legend. There can be little mystery 
about the folk-origins, and there can be no gods in 
the story of the Jeffersonian Aufkldrung, but there 
can be demi-gods from the forest, like Paul Bunyan, 
wonder-working boatmen from the Mississippi, like 
Mike Fink, and frontiersmen approximating to 
human beings, like Daniel Boone. The material 
for legend has always been, in fact, more human but 
cruder than Europe’s: the figures come from the 
wilderness or are found on rivers as wide as oceans; 
they are almost exclusively masculine, and when 
they are women they are positively Amazonian; 
and their enemies, even when they are human, 
follow no known code of chivalry. There is no 
Avalon in the story, and no King Arthur; indeed 
there can be, given 1776, no kings at all; and there 
are very few statesmen or politicians in this Valhalla. 
There is indeed only one Founding Father per- 
mitted entrance, the Father of his Country himself. 
Of Lincoln and all who come after him there are 
anecdotes in plenty, racy tales and derring-do, but 
there are not legends. Washington is a figure for 
Borglum to carve on mountain peaks, a prodigy 
made for Weems’ maxims and homilies. And in the 
monument the man has from the beginning been lost. 
He is “the victim,” says Marcus Cunliffe, “ of 
civic elephantiasis.” 

[he mystery of the man inside the myth engages 
Mr. Cunliffe in this book, as it has engaged a number 
of biographers of Washington. The myth-making 
has taken, he argues, four main lines. Washington 
has been seen as the Copy-book Hero of Weems, 
the symbol in the nineteenth century of conspicuous 
mate al success; as, politically, the Father of his 


People; as a Cincinnatus, the Disinterested Patriot; 
or the Revolutionary Leader, the friend of 
Lafayette, one who was almost a Libertador in 


America, South as well as North. 

This being the result, from what achievement was 
such a monument carved ?; Mr. Cunliffe examines 
three aspects of the man’s ‘achievement. First, he 
sees im as planter and burgess, George Washington 
Esquire, brought on from . modest beginnings by 
his contacts with the Fairfaxes, serving Virginia 
well s a frontier-soldier, marrying well, managing 
his c tates well, living a life that was completely 
conv itional except in its consistent success. It was 
Natur \ to feel that the gods smiled on Washington; 
butt ere are few signs that Washington wasted time 





smiling back. Second, he describes him as a Con- 
tinental general, a Commander-in-Chief as remark- 
able for his inexperience in war as for his modesty of 
manner; and originally clearly a “ political ” appoint- 
ment. He made errors in tactics, as Mr. Cunliffe is 
frank to reveal. He was slow to exercise real 
authority. There were intrigues of a sort against him. 
But in the end he won—as much by British default, 
perhaps, as by any striking talents of his own. And, 
third, Mr. Cunliffe examines Washington’s record as 
President, an office in part shaped for him in 1787, 
as well as by him from 1789 to 1797. Here, Mr. 
Cunliffe agrees with most of the recent estimates, 
that Washington was in the end a Federalist in 
sympathy, captured by the Hamiltonian wing of the 
party, and meeting, and wincing under, some scur- 
rilous attacks. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Cunliffe attempts to 
sketch the whole man. He sees him as open to 
criticism in many respects. He sees him as product 
of a classical code, though not of a classical education. 
He sees him also—and here he departs most strik- 
ingly from the customary assessment—as a figure 
less of success than of pathos. Washington was stiff 
but simple, ambitious but dutiful, a rebel with a 
cause that was not quite his own, and with more of 
the conservative than of the liberal about him. Mr. 
Cunliffe has been impressed by the matter-of- 
factness, and the gloom, of Washington’s corre- 
spondence, and sees him as less successful in private 
than in public life. And yet, if the human being 
failed—as, given mortality, all human beings must— 
the monument lives: for, as Mr. Cunliffe dramatically 
puts it, the monument is America. Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice. 

This is a freshly written study of the man and of 
his significance for Americans. In 190 pages, Mr. 
Cunliffe has contrived to tell the main story of the 
life and yet to draw conclusions and raise challenges. 
As he says, it is on the eight years of the Presidency 
that most research now needs to be concentrated, 
and where the massive work done by the late Dr. 
Freeman and his associates did little in fact to 
sharpen the lines of the portrait. As with all that 

Cunliffe writes, this book is stimulating and 
thoughtful; and its bibliography reveals the depth 
of the reading and reflection that has gone into its 
making. 

EsMOND WRIGHT. 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES. 
Thornton, 370 pp. (Macmillan. 3vs.) 
Many books have been written about British 

Imperial expansion and British colonial policies. 

This is not another, though all interested in those 

themes will wish to read it. Professor Thornton is 

concerned with a complex of ideas and attitudes 
notably prevalent among British public men since 
the later years of Disraeli—ideas about the necessity 
for Great Britain confidently to exercise power in 
the world, and about her peculiar qualifications and 
mission to do so. The Imperial Idea found its 
purest expression among the great Pro-consuls of the 
later nineteenth century; in the twentieth it has 
become muted—or possibly transmuted—through 
the operation of hostile influences that Professor 

Thornton successively identifies as war, nationalism, 

and democracy. It has had its revivals. The fall of 


By A. P. 











T. E. Lawrence 
The Search for the Absolute 


by Jean Beraud Villars 
Translated by Peter Dawnay 
“Probably the best and most nearly satisfactory 


biography of Lawrence . . . M. Villars’ work is 
a masterpiece: reliable, objective, full of admira- 
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A Feudal Survival 
BY S. M. TOYNE 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


history of a modern feudal state. 


Illustrated 


This is not a guide book but the legends and 
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tion which stops short of blind worship . . . M. 
Villars writes of him with the one thing which 
his tortured life really seems to demand: com- 
passion. I salute a great book.” —£. D. O'BRIEN 
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th. Ottoman Empire during the first world war 
pr vided new opportunities that were never fully 
seied; the military challenge of 1940 seemed to give 
it new life. In November 1956 an unfortunate 
parody of the classical Imperial Idea seemed, briefly, 
to have only too much vitality. 

Was this the dying kick of a moribund system— 
the final, unsuccessful attempt to re-create lost his- 
torical conditions of Imperial grandeur? It is at 
least possible that future historians will see the ideas 
that interest Professor Thornton as mere reflections 
of the period when Great Britain sensed the first 
decline of that power and influence which had been 
the reward of technological and industrial ingenuity. 
Empire with the capital “‘ E ” may then appear as an 
image, so burnished as to appeal to a broad elec- 
torate, of a tribal god that was capable of employ- 
ing—and remunerating—as its acolytes many 
members of the declining ruling classes. And this 
would be ironical; for it was common in the nine- 
teenth century for Englishmen to make just such 
comments about the Imperial Idea of the Portuguese, 
and today they are often almost as contemptuous of 
that of the French. (Visions open of a whole series 
of ccmparative studies in Imperial Ideas.) 

Ana yet, clearly the empire itself was much more 
than an ingenious political device. It did correspond, 
if never in any very precise way, to important national 
interests; it is not Professor Thornton’s purpose to 
analyse the development of these, but he never lets 
us forget that they were there. Again, the Imperial 
Idea has never been the preserve of the Right; 
MacDonald and Attlee, Bevan and Brockway—not 
to mention Guy Mollet—have their own versions of 
the real Imperial Idea. (Personally I would go even 
further than Professor Thornton in emphasizing the 
Radical contribution to the whole conception.) 
“Imperialism and liberalism, imperialism and 
socialism, were,”’ says Professor Thornton, “ natural 
allies rather than natural foes’; and he concludes 
by asking on what terms a re-stated Imperial Idea 
might inform the initiative of contemporary British 
statesmanship. 

Professor Thornton is well qualified to survey 
this field; inheritance has taught him to sympathize 
with the classical Imperialists, though intelligence 
usually aligns him with the critics of their excesses. 
He has clearly found his theme fascinating, though 
sometimes elusive, and his long discursive essay 
contains many wise and witty words. He takes an 
aerial view of territory rarely surveyed as a unit; 
from this viewpoint many different phases of 
Imperial experience become strikingly illuminated. 

Acrial photography, of course, is subject to its 
own limitations and _ distortions. Professor 
Thornton’s allusive style often means that the full 
merit of his observations will become apparent only 
to those who have already traversed the particular 
area ‘n question on foot. Again, some landmarks are 
liable to misinterpretation from the air; the method 
does not necessarily secure uniform accuracy of 
det: But it is unlikely that this book will be con- 
sulte.'| by those primarily concerned to ascertain, 
for example, the size of the electorate in 1885, the 
prob =m facing the League at Vilna, the exact terms 
of th Anglo-German Naval Treaty of 1935. It will 
be reid, and deserves to be widely read, as a wise and 
chal! -nging historical survey of a subject on which 
the +-mptation to talk nonsense is peculiarly strong. 


J. D. HARGREAVES. 
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“A BRIDE-WELL OR A GUARD-HOUSE” 


JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. By Leslie Hale, 287 py 

(fonathan Cape. 25s.) 

The subject of this biography has a good clair 
to be regarded as the greatest member of the Irish 
bar at its most brilliant period. In eighteenth-century 
Ireland, when power and influence were concen- 
trated in the hands of a venal aristocracy and most 
offices worth having were filled with Englishmen, the 
law provided almost the only chance for an able 
Irishman of attaining wealth and eminence in his 
own country. The members of the bar earned large 
incomes and provided a remarkably large proportion 
of the members of Parliament, where they formed 
the backbone of the opposition. ‘ 

Curran’s success is in itself a remarkable illus- 
tration of the career open to the talents offered by the 
legal profession in Ireland. He was the son of a 
seneschal on an estate in Co. Cork, and owed his 
education to the generosity of a local clergyman. He 
supported himself at Trinity College, Dublin, by 
winning a scholarship and then went on to London 
to study law. Called to the bar in 1775, within a 
few years he was botha K.C. and a member of Parlia- 
ment. His sympathies were with Grattan and the 
patriot party, apart from the fact that he owed much 
to the friendship of his schoolfellow Barry Yelverton, 
who was one of Henry Grattan’s principal lieutenants. 

Always more successful in the courts than in 
Parliament, Curran bore almost unaided the burden 
of defending the accused in a series of important 
state trials. Curran’s fame depends on his conduct 
of such cases as the prosecution of Hamilton Rowan 
for seditious libel in 1793, the trial for high treason 
of the Rev. William Jackson, the French envoy, in 
1795, of Peter Finerty, the editor of The Press, for 
sedition, and the treason trial of the Sheares brothers 
after the rebellion. It was Curran who saw that the 
game, no matter how brutal it became as the country 
drifted into civil war, was still played according to 
the rules. To the credit of the men who governed 
the country, let it be said that they played it fairly 
with him. 

The delicate balance of Curran’s position, in 
opposition to the Government and at the same time 
unconnected with the United Irish conspiracy, was 
upset by the revelation of the relations between his 
daughter and the insurgent leader, Robert Emmet. 
This is a famous love story, and Mr. Hale is to be 
congratulated for the firmness with which he has 
thrust the young lovers into the background and 
shown the bitter humiliation experienced by Curran 
into having to throw himself upon the magnanimity 
of his enemies. 

After Emmet’s rebellion, Curran suffered almost 
complete disillusionment about Ireland. As he 
wrote in 1814, “ as to Ireland, I never saw but one 
alternative—a bride-well or a guard-house, with 
England the first, with France the other.” He now 
spent more and more of his time in England, where 
he became well known in literary society and enjoyed 
the reputation of being the greatest Irish intel ect 
of the time. William Godwin was his close friend 
and Byron fell completely under his spell. 

Curran’s central position in the sombre trag dy 
of Irish history, from the declaration of independ: 1ce 
in 1782 until the Act of Union in 1800, and his c'ose 
relationship to all the leading characters, would seem 
to offer great opportunities to the historian. | 18 
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here that Mr. Hale falls short. Not only is there 
rather too much times and not enough of Curran’s 
life in the book, but for the most part the political 
narrative jogs along quite independently of his 
suject. 

[here are points that could have been brought 
out in the book—the transition from Augustan to 
Romantic, implicit in the melancholia and great legal 
ability that both formed part of Curran’s character, 
as well as in the agony of Whig Ireland as it moved 
from optimism to despair; the quality of Dublin 
social life of which the dinner parties at the Priory, 
Curran’s country house, were part; and the sterility 
of the quarrels that were rending this tiny Anglo- 
Irish world asunder. 

Still, this is asking for more—not complaining 
about what has been offered. Mr. Hale has written 
an accurate and, on the whole, interesting biography 
of a great Irishman who has been long forgotten 
except as the father of Sarah Curran. For those who 
do not feel like toiling through the pages of Lecky, 
it is an excellent introduction to the period of Irish 
history that will probably always make the best 
reading, and it is a book for the general reader rather 
than for the professional historian. 

E. R. R. GREEN.: 


L’ESTOILE 


THE PARIS OF HENRY OF NAVARRE, as seen by Pierre de 
l’Estoile. Selections from his Mémoires-fFournaux. 
Translated and edited by Nancy Lyman Roelker, 
321 pp. (Harvard; London: Oxford. 55s.) 

The Memoirs and Journals of Pierre L’Estoile 
are not quite so “‘ virtually unknown ” as the blurb- 
writers of the Harvard University Press suppose. 
Most students of the last Valois and the first Bourbon 
Kings of France will have consulted the twelve 
volumes of the Brunet edition, published in Paris 
during the first decades of the Third Republic, and 
almost every biographer, working upon this period, 
has drawn from L’Estoile’s records of events, gossip 
and pamphleteering in Paris under the reigns of 
Henry III and Henry IV. Many of L’Estoile’s stories 
are familiar to juvenile novel-readers in the form 
given them by Alexander Dumas and his assistants 
in La Reine Margot and its sequels. 

\ lawyer of considerable ancestry in the noblesse 
de la robe, L’Estoile watched and noticed public 
affairs from the standpoint of a middle-of-the-road 


politique. He believed in the constitutional authority 
of the French monarchy, even while he disapproved 
of the frivolous immoralities of some of the holders 
of the office; he accepted the inalienability of the 


French royal succession—which meant that Henry 
of Navarre, not a nominee of the Catholic Ligue, 
was always for him the rightful King of France after 
1580; yet he chose to live for five years under the 
Ligue’s domination in Paris rather than join the 
Bourbon forces. In so far as the Ligue paid respect- 
ful .ttention to the lawyer’s Parlement of Paris— 
which, in its rare astute moments, it sometimes did— 
LE: toile was prepared to connive at the unlawfulness 
of it rebellion. But he hankered after legality of rule, 
as  -enchmen have often done since, and welcomed 
Her -y IV’s eventual triumph. 

_ ? ot much personal comment occurs in L’Estoile’s 
live! record of nearly forty years in French politics. 
He «as a daily journalist, not a reflective analyser of 
his mes. He sets every story down, true or false, 
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‘The successive stages of the English dis- 
covery of Russia are indicated clearly and 
the book well illustrates, in the author’s 
words, “the tenacity with which popular 
conceptions of an alien bey once estab- 
lished, are adhered to”’..-—The Times. 30s 
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giving his own assessment of its truth or falsehoo., 
but seldom attempting an explanation or a judgment. 
His editor and translator, Mrs. Nancy Lymin 
Roelker, compares him to Pepys in her introduction. 
Both, indeed, were busy officials, bent on improving 
their own prospects; both were seized with inten 
curiosity about the men, the women and the happen 
ings of their times; both were supremely bourgevi 
in their outlook; but Pepys has a candour in his se!f- 
revelation, and expresses a frankness of opinion on 
public issues and the participants in them, lacking 
in his French counterpart. 

Mrs. Roelker has made an interesting selection 
from L’Estoile’s extensive writings, covering the 
period from Charles IX’s death to the Edict of 
Nantes in 1599. Some delicacy of mind has led her 
to omit the more scandalous stories about the private 
predilections of the last Valois King. And at first 
sight it seems odd to a British reader that Henry of 
Navarre should exclaim: ‘‘ How come?” On second 
thoughts, perhaps the American idiom faithfully 
reflects the raciness of the King’s Béarnais fashion 
of speech. 

Mrs. Roelker is sometimes at sea in her footnotes. 
The third crown promised to Henry III by the 
Duchess of Montpensier, who carried at her belt 
scissors for the purpose, had no Papal implication, as 
Mrs. Roelker assumes. The Duchess meant by her 
threat that after the crowns of Poland and France, 
which he had worn in succession, Henry would suffer 
the tonsure at her hands and be confined to a monas- 
tery while the House of Lorraine took his place. 
Tonsure was to be his third crown. Students of this 
turbulent period who have little French will never- 
theless be grateful to Mrs. Roelker for making the 
best of L’Estoile readily available in English. 
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CORRECTION 


The portrait of the 2nd Earl of Sunderland on 
p. 862 of the December 1958 issue is not the one by 
Carlo Maratti belonging to the Earl Spencer, but is 
by an unknown artist and belongs to the Viscount 
De L’Isle, v.c. 
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in\ luable works have recently become available in 
En lish. A. Yakubovski: Timur—Attempt at a Brief 
Choracterization, Voprosi Istoriyi 8-9, 1946, a 
summary based on comprehensive sources. H. 
Lainb’s Tamerlane has some useful material presented 
unhappily, in novellette form (1929). 
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collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, «s. 34 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 





— 





Autographs—top cash prices paid for letters 
documents of famous people. Charles F. Ha» uilton 
Autographs, Inc., 515, Madison Avenue, Nev York 
22, N.Y. 
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